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WASHINGTON, D. C. affording the traveller new and most enchant- 

, ing scenes at every bend. Stuttgardt, like all 

, German capitals, has many institutions for 

Forih« Nations hra. learning, is a great publishing place, and am- 

TO -. ply provided with the beat of schools. Music 

is much cultivated ; the opera is good, the con- 
bt GAIL Hamilton. oe rts rema rkable for the execution of the high- 

O Hawthorne, watching t^iTihe stare, to-night, order of classic compositions. Living is 

Sad memci*' throng the chnmbere of my soul; cheap, and many Americans are educating their 

The past is shadowy with uncertain light, children in that city. To my knowledge, there 

The future beckoueth to a nameless goal. is not a place where children can be so well 

The ancient landmarks which mv fathers set, brought up and educated for so little money. 

Are vanishing in darkness, one by one; On Thursday, the 8th instant, the closiug re- 

Fierce clouds, in stern and gloomy grandeur met, view at the camp of Chalons took place at 

Are gathering blackness round my morning sun. noon. The Empress was present, on horseback, 

and the Emperor was accompanied by Prince 
The ear y loved ofgirihood’s thoughtless hours, Napoleon, Marshals Magnan, Count de Castel- 

Are far and farther evermore from me— ] ane , Duke de Malakoff, Count Randon, Canro- 

Andsomt wi^h withe Unrwin^lnemone bert > and BoS( l uet - After passing along the 
And now, O Hawthorne, turning once again ' f«»t of the troops, who were drawn up in two 

To thy dear face, I feel mine own grow pale— lines, the Emperor distributed recompenses, 

My heart throbs heavily with sudden pain— merited by long service. The filing off 'after- 

l cannot sec thee, for a bridal veil; wards took place, under the orders of General 

It floated] round thee like a mountain miBt, d'Angely, and was admirably executed. Not- 

Coming between us two forevermore. withstanding the unsettled state of the weather, 

I know it , turn I wheresoe’r I list, an immense crowd of persons from the neigh- 

Thy love tor me is not the love of yore. borhood were present. The Emperor address- 

I cannot ask it, for itrnay not he; ed the soldiers as follows: 

It trembles on thy lips full warm—/or him; 11 g 0 | d i ere 1 The time which we have passed 

Thy hushed face calm for very joy I see, together will not have been lost. Your mili- 

tscupo j ms is spar ing o t tei™. tary knowledge has been improved, and the 

My shut bps I can keep-my eyes perforce grow dtm. ^ ^ ^ M have £ eet! < j rawn stjl ] 

Forgive me, Hawthorne, friend, I would not throw closer. When General Bonaparte had conelu- 

One shadow o’er the path thy feet shall press. ded the glorious peace of Campo Formio, he 

I will dream calmly of the long ago, hastened to again place the conquerors of Italy 

And haply, of thy future happiness. in exercises in platoons and battalions—thns 

-Forgive me, Hawthorne, for this toothless strain— showing how useful ho considered it, even for 

Thy soul-harp, touched hy my unskillful fingers, soldiers, to constantly fall back ou the funda- 

Perchance hath trembled to a silent pain. mental rules of theory. That lesson was not 

If on the chords one quivering note still lingers, forgotten; for scarcely had you returned from 

Forget a Give to nte no second thought— a glorious campaign, when you applied your- 

ZZ'ZZmV 11 °^; Clu lt i e .^ ° | rg01 |' selves with zeal to practical study of evolutions; 

’ VI vows y " and you have inaugurated the camp of Chalons, 

I only crave a lesser love, to crown my lesser brows. which is to serve as a great school of mar 00 u- 

, vres for the whole army. The Imperial Guard 

i I c r | at p i p | n will thus always set a good example, in peace 

Lire i iv r n It I O , as we ]j as j n wa r. Instructed, disciplined, and 

•n r, . i , „ . ready to undertake and support everything for 

Paris, October 12, 1857. thfi ^ elfarQ of the countr ^ it will be for the 

The Great Enthusiasm Manifested by the i inB) out 0 f which it comes, a just object of 
Germans at Emperor Napoleon's Visit at emulation, and will contribute with it to pre- 
Stuttgardt— Stuttgardt and its Advantages— 8erve i ntact that old reputation of our im mortal 
Prince Murat. Proposed as King of the Dan - phalanxes, which have only succumbed from 
ubian Principalities—The Closing Review the excess of their glory and their triumphs.” 
at Chalons—The Emperor's Return to Soon after the review was over, the Empress, 
Paris—The State of Finances in the United acom partied by the Marshals, left for Paris, and 
States, and its Effect in Paris—Highway reached here early in the evening, and proeeed- 
Robbery by an Austrian Count. ed immediately to St. Cloud. The Emperor 

To the Editor of the National Era: returned Saturday evening. 

Emperor Napoleon has returned from Stutt. Report says that the Court is going to Com- 
gardt, where he was much feted. The German P ie £ ne > fo f a stag-hunt, where preparations are | 
people really manifested great enthusiasm ^“^^1 news 6 from the United States is 
whenever he made his appearance in public, producing a regular stampede among the 
The Russians, on the contrary, stood at dis- Americans here. Many have already sailed 
count—a state of feeling no doubt arising from for home, to see after their affairs, others have 
the fact that they are not liked there, on ac- S. ive ” U P sumptuous apartments, to pa- 
. t* • • i , /. , tiently await the result of that awful - crash m 

count of the Russian influence brought to bear retirement. The French papers are full of the 
upon t hem by the union of the Prince Royal frightful disasters of the Central America; and 
with the Princess Olga, sister of the Emperor their comments on American recklessness in 
of Russia, who is reproaohed with hauteur and business and human life at sea are deservedly 
a want of sympathy with the people. aev T e . re ’ j* be ^nowledged. 

„ \ .i i . , The trito old saying, “it runs m the blood, 

The French are nevertheless somewhat is certainly not without a good foundation ; a 
piqued that the Empress of Russia should have case was recently made known, giving the best 
made her appearance at Stuttgardt, when it proof of it. The descendants of the ancient 
was understood that neither the Russian nor raceB of nobleB bave not .y et ’° 8t tbe prejudices 

i tti _ _ i _ nit, of their ancestors against labor. Highway 

the French Empress were to be there. The robberieg> under the m S ore Doble app ellatfon of 
prejudices or those German Princes are uncon* warfare, was always considered by them a much 
querable. The Queen of England could visit more honorable way of making a living than 
and receive visits from the beautiful Eugenie, that of tilling the soil, or by trade. To this day, 
without yielding an important point of eti- exploits are considered by them the 

«*<•.• r *u*.y-5-a s&V&SSS 

would therefore tie the teed under all inch <0 „ „f in Au ,„i„ Oouot. who 

circumstances. doubtless thought himself still iu the middle of 

One of the great purposes of the interview of tbe dark ages, took it into his head to revive 
the two Emperors at Stuttgardt is already tbe Profession of his great-grand-parents, and 
“d* Wtoe*., N-Puleouprop^d 

young I rtuce Murat as King for the Danubtan waylaid a coach near Verona, and completely 
Principalities. The acquiescence of England robbed it. No one would have dared to suspect 
was doubtless already secure^ and the Czar so noble a Count, with a genealogical tree as 
willingly gave his consent. When the Emperor b ’# b , as tbe bne8t specimens of our virgin for-, 
of Austria was „.d. .sjuai^d with th. pro- 

posed arrangement, he flew to Weimar, in the t ion. The police seized the noble robber, with 


LIFE IN PARIS. 
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of Austria was mad. acquainted with th. pro- 

posed arrangement, he Bew to Werner, tu the tiee. The police seised the noble robber, with 
hope of being able to counteract Napoleon’s the valiant knights and pages his accomplices, 


schemes ; but it was too late. Murat was sent and put them into the dungeon of an ancient 
in haste to Berlin, to obtain the consent of the oa ?, a ®> 1° await a , trial of modera time8 - wbich 
King of Prussia, in which he succeeded without Wl11 ’ 1 doubt not ’ brin « tbem t0 tbe « allowa ’ 
difficulty. This is an important step for the THE HOME OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

rapid progress of civilization in that part of the _ 

world. France will doubtless furnish the King 0“ arriving at Bradford, one of the most 
of the Principalities with able counsellors, sol- P°P? lons and8 “ ok 7 of ‘ b « »«* Popnjou and 
‘ , . . ,. x A . . 1 , smoky manufacturing towns of Yorkshire, I 

dters, and a sufficient credit to introduce the W8S to]d tbat Haworth was but ten miles dis- 
necessary reforms to bring about the desired taut, and, preferring to make the journey on 
results. What a blow to Austria, who has en- f°°t, soon found myself beyond the suburbs of 
joyed such perfect sway in those principalities, tbe town > and ? nt ? f tbe suffocating influence of 
, . , , , , ’ its smoke. The first thing to be done was to 

where commerce was earned on by her alone, find whieh waa the Haworth road, and to this 
and her money circulated throughout. From end I made inquiries of a native respecting the 
the day Murat takes possession of his new locality of the Mecca ol my pilgrimage— 
Kingdom, and French influence will alone Haworth, the home of Charlotte Bronte, 
reign: rapid progress in all things will soon be . “, I know 1 nowt of . be re plied, and then, 
,, beckoning to some of bis companions, informed 

the result. Austria may well consider herself them that « a young man w ^ nted ^ find out 

alighted, and rest assured that this is only a fore- more than he could tell of himself.” So I again 
runner of her gradual and deserved destruction, asked which was the road to Haworth. 

The Hungariap exiles in France and Eng- “Haworth?—Haworth?” said native No. 2, 
land propose to follow Prince Murat, to be near d ? ubtir, « 1 y- “ I doa n’t know nowt of it; but 
their native soil, and at hand m case of a polit- N0) j a9Sured him f did not mean but 
ical movement by which they might hope to Haworth, a village about ten miles from 'Brad- 
recover their rightB. The papers state that the ford; At this they all shook iheir heads, and 
Emperor of Austria haB invited Napoleon to ft tb ' rd nat ’ ve suggested Skipton; but the eug- 

meet him at Munich, and again at Berlin ; but fw °“ “ 0t re " elved w ‘ th favor - 

’ , . ’ , , that my pronunciation of the name might not 

these are mere rumors as yet, and no earthly be correct , I asked if they knew of Hayworth : 
influence will prevent Napoleon from carrying but they did not know Hayworth, 
out bis plan with respect to the Danubian Perhaps they knew Hyworth ? No, they 
Principalities. Austria cannot go to war with- were equally ignorant of Hyworth ? It might 
out. money or friends ; on the other hand, she be Heeworth, I suggested ; hut they had not 
is held in check by the greatest possible fear of the remotest idea of Heeworth. I then tried 
the democratic elements of Italy and Hun- Howorth without effect, and even went so far 
gory. in the list of vowel sounds at to feebly articulate 

According to the latest telegraphic dispatohes, Huworth. Here one of the natives, who had 
the King of Prussia is represented as being been for some time in a deep brown study, said 
dangerously ill; his death would not be consid- that p’raps the gentleman meant Horth. I 
ered a great misfortune, and could not have said it was very probable, and the speaker add- 
much influence on the policy of Prussia. ing something about Horth on the moors, I 

From authentic sources, i have learned that assured him that it was the place, and received 
Alexander II is no match for his brother Na- directions to go two miles or more to the Bar- 
poleon ; neither was his suite at Stuttgardt to gate, and then turn short to the left; while one 
be compared to that of the Emperor of the sententious native made a general observation 
French. Tbe Czar, like Peter the Great, is to the effect, that if a body wanted to go to 
fond of Strong drinks, and, instead of occupy- Horth, why didn’t a body say he wanted to go 
ing himBelf with serious matters, he prefers to to Horth at once’t, and be done with it—ap- 
play a game of cardB with his adjutants and parently quite oblivious of the fact that the 
courtiers ; thus, many precious momentB which body had been trying very hard to say so for 
should he devoted to the welfare of his people some time. 

are recklessly squandered. This part of Yorkshire consists of a succes- 

Stuttgardt, the capital of Wurtemburg, where sion of rolling hills, highly cultivated, but des- 
the late interview between Napoleon and Alex- titute of foliage, and unpleasantly hare and 
ander took place, is situated in a valley not far naked. The different farms are divided by 
from the river Neekar. The nucleus of the fences of dark stone, that stretch along the hill- 
present Kingdom wa3 originally a county of sides in dismal black lines, cutting them up in- 
the German Empire, afterwards raised to a to little squares, and giving quite a sombre as- 
Dukedotn by Emperor Maximilian, towards peot to a landscape already sufficiently dull 
the latter part of the fifteenth century; Empe- and dreary. The houses afoo add to the pe- 
ror Napoleon the First made a Kingdom of it culiar effect of the scene, being built of a sullen 
in 1806. Stuttgardt is a neat, well, and regu- brown stone, and standing, or rather crouching, 
larly-built city, embellished with several palaces in low clusters of half a dozen each, as though 
and cathedrals ; the most remarkable of the they feared being left singly and alone on the 
former is the Royal Palace, the pride of Wur- exposed hills. But while this mutual propin- 
temburg, and justifies to a certain extent the quity destroys all the idea of rural retirement, 
appellation they have given it, “ the German the houses are at the same time not sufficient- 
■ Versailles.” ly numerous iu any one place to form a village, 

This vast building, containing no less than as each row is a mile or more distant from its 
360 rooms, was commenced by Duke Charles next neighbor. Yet, with all these unprepos- 
in 1746, and finished in time to receive the sessing features, there is something strangely 
first King of Wurtemberg, in 1806. A large attractive in the scenery, the numerous hills 
and delightful park extends along the whole and dales constantly assuming new aspects as 
valley to Constadt, a borough on the river you walk along the tortuous road. Now you 
Neekar, renowned for its salt and iron springs, catch glimpses of long narrow valleys, and the 
and much visited by invalids, for the virtue of next moment you find yourself quite surround- 
its waters. The Neekar valley is justly called ed by rising slopes of cultivated ground. Now 
tne Little Rhine, and is surrounded by exceed- yon spy a church perched in some lonely posi- 
mgly picturesque hills, covered with vineyards, tion on a distant hill-side, or oue of the rows of 
orchards, fields, villages, villas, and castles, little cottages, before alluded to, and then, 
Towards Ihe south, the Swabian Alps rise, and glancing before you, a broad brown Bpace 
form bold outlines, from which the Swiss Alps among the green fields in the distance tells you 
are distinctly perceptible. The railroad to Ba- that you are approaching the famous moors of 


Haworth. As you pass over one of those glo¬ 
rious dun moors, with its richly-variegated carpet 
of flowers, a scene suddenly bursts upon you, 
iu which Haworth forms the chief attraction, 
but which even without this is worthy of the 
highest praise. 

It was toward evening that I arrived at this 
point, and, throwing myself down on a bank of 
flowery heather, on the very brink of a moor 
over which Charlotte Bronte and her sisters had 
often tripped, I gazed with surprised delight 
upon the exquisite scene. Beneath me was a 
long, green valley, stretching to the east, dotted 
with farm houses aud churches, while at the 
distance of about five miles were plainly visible 
the smoky chimneys of the manufacturing town 
of Keighley. On the opposite side, the hill-slope 
presented a succession of cultivated fields; while 
a little to the west, another hill projected out 
into the valley, which here turned a sharp angle 
in a southerly direction. On this hill, and about 
half way to the summit, lay the village of Ha 
worth, rising up from the valley in one steep 
street, and crowned with the tower of the parish 
church. Being built of the dull brown stone, 
so prevalent in this region, and the houses con¬ 
nected with each other, so as to appear at the 
distance as one long unit of building, the whole 
affair looked like some huge saurian monster, 
who was creeping up the hill-side, with his head 
near the top and his tail floundering at the base. 
Once that toad-like monster had a precious jewel 
in its head, and yon can yet see the casket. It 
is an old, clumsy house, the highest in the vil¬ 
lage, and discernible for miles—Haworth Par¬ 
sonage, where Charlotte Bronte lived and died. 

It had been clondy and lowering during the 
day, and as I admired the scene, which, even 
under these disadvantages, was truly beautiful, 
the sun, as he declined toward the west, threw 
out spheres of light through a rift in the clouds, 
and they fell with full force upon the village of 
Haworth, while the surrounding country lay in 
deep shade. For several minutes, the light lin¬ 
gered around the old churoh, and hovered over 
the now famous parsonage, and then died away, 
not to return until, in renewed glory, it would 
shine the next morning from the east; and this 
little incident seemed like an emblem of the , 
life of the marvellous woman of that village— 
Charlotte Bronte. 

Passing up the long, steep street of the village, | 
I wended my way to the Black Bull Inu, the 
same iu which poor Branwell Bronte entertained 
with his boyish wit so many a wearied traveller. 
On the way, I was slightly alarmed, by hearing 
a fearful noise directly behind me, as of the 
tramp of a heavy charge of cavalry. Stepping 
quickly to one side, to avoid the impending 
danger, I looked behind, and found that the 
much-ado-about-nothing proceeded only from a 
parcel of ohildren, who were following me up 
the hill, all wearing heavy wooden clogs, which 
created a tremendous clatter, each little tod- 
dliug infant making as much noise as a mount¬ 
ed dragoon. It is true that strangers now fre¬ 
quently visit Haworth, to do homage at the 
shrine of departed genius, yet they are not so 
familiar as to avoid notice; the juvenile Ha- 
worthians seem to think that stranger is a 
holy name, and that its bearer should receive 
due attention. Consequently, I was escorted in 
state to my inn by the entire tribe, with a noise 
as of the tramp of a mighty army, while infan¬ 
tile heralds announced my advent by running 
before my face, and crying out— 

“ Mother, here’s a man 1 Look at ta man 1 ” 

The next morning was Sunday, and at the 
parish church I heard an able discourse from 
Mr. Nicholls, the husband of Charlotte Bronte. 
He is a man in the prime of manhood, reserved 
and dignified in manners, (indeed, too much so 
to obtain a local popularity,) and preaches a 
sound, forcible, and by no means sleepy ser¬ 
mon. In the afternoon he read the service, 
and daring the singing of the hymn I observed 
an old man, with a preposterously big white 
neckcloth, burying up his face to the nose, walk 
feebly up the aisle, his hand shading his eyes 
as he slowly picked his steps. He was dressed 
in a black gown, and as he ascended the pul¬ 
pit, I knew at once that he was the venerable 
father of Ellis, Acton, and Cnrrer Bell—the 
Rev. Mr. Bronte. He chose for his text a few 
verses from the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and 
proceeded to give extempore paraphrases or 
explanations of each passage, nsing no notes 
whatever. I could not but be surprised with 
the fluency and eloquence of the language 
of this reverend octogenarian, and could not 
but feel affected at the quiet earnestness of his 
manner. Mr. Bronte preaches regularly once 
in each Sabbath, and his congregaion maintain 
for him the strongest affection. An unfavora¬ 
ble impression seems to exist in America in 
regard to this gentleman, in consequence of the 
description of his personal characteristics in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s life of his daughter, but no such 
impression exists among those who know him 
best. Though so old, he yet takes the greatest 
interest in passing events; and, at an inter¬ 
view I subsequently had with him, he exhibited 
an acquaintance with the minntiss of American 
politics that was really surprising. He is an 
enthusiastic admirer of our country and her in¬ 
stitutions, and, as such, expressed himself in 
no measured terms. 

Stopping into a little stationery store to make 
a few purchases, I entered into conversation 
with the proprietor, who has known the Brontes, 
and especially Charlotte, long and intimately, 
and is several times referred to in her me¬ 
moirs ; indeed, Miss Bronte, in a letter to Mrs. 
Gaskell, mentions him as her “ one friend in 
Haworth.” With this gentleman I strolled 
over the moors behind the parsonage, along 
the same path over which the three sisters had 
so often strolled together. When the other 
two sisters had passed away, Charlotte still 
came out to take her lonely walk, day after 
day, upon the long, cold moors. And beauti¬ 
ful, as well as grand, they are, indeed. Instead 
of the vast desolate spaces we generally im¬ 
agine, they present to view an immense slope, 
carpeted with the delicate purple heath flowers, 
with here and there a gay buttercup varying 
the general tint. Dark-blue bilberries grow 
around in abundance ; and if you look closely 
on the ground, you will see bright green patches 
of moss, through which spring up the spray-like 
leaves of the wild fern. Oftentimes the wind, 
passing over the moor, plays with the gay 
heather-bells, and they gently wave to and fro 
like nodding plumes. Far away stretch long, 
green valleys of cultivated fields, while beyond 
these are high hills, some covered with other 
moors, while some are variegated with fields of 
green grass and yellow grain. The wind in the 
warmest summer days is always cool, and the 
air fresh. No wonder, then, that the Bronte 
sisters loved the moors. 

“ I have often met Charlotte here,” said my 
friend, “ when, after the death of her sisters, 
she walked here alone, wrapped in meditation. 
She was very short-sighted, and I would step 
aside a few feet, so as not to disturb her; but 
she used to say afterward that she always 
wanted me to speak to her when I met her thus, 
for one friendly word was worth more to her 
than the idea she might be at the moment re¬ 
volving in her mind." 

It was this gentleman on whom devolved the 
melancholy duty of informing some of her 
friends of her death; and the following letter, 
dated from Ambleside, April, 1855, was written 
to him by Miss Martineau, on receiving the sad 
information; 7> 

“ Sir : I am deeply indebted to you for your 
kindness in informing me of my poor friend’s 
departure. It is seldom that I use the word 
‘ poor,’ which has now slipped from my pen; 
but she so loved life, her lot was so singular in 
surviving so many of her family, and I trust so 
happy at last in having formed new ties, that I 
did hope for longer life for her, though I often 
feared that it could hardly be. If you would 
do me the kindness to furnish me with a few 
particulars of her later years, I should be most 
thankful. She had not written for so long, that 
I do not know the name of her husband, or any¬ 
thing concerning her, for above two years. I 
have often inquired, but could never learn 
where she waB living after her marriage; and 
knowing neither her name nor plape of abode, 
was helpless. 

“ You may possibly be aware that I am fast 
following her; I am mortally ill, and my de¬ 


parture is only a question of hours or months. 
In these circumstances, and while making my 
arrangements in regard to my papers, &c., per¬ 
haps I may be permitted to inquire whether my 
letters to C. B. have been preserved ; and if they 
are extant, I shall be thankful to have them re¬ 
turned to me, or, should I be gone, to my ex- 

“ Will you have the goodness to offer my 
respects and assurances to Mr. Bronte? To 
C. B.’s husband I really dare not send any 
message, so deep is my sense of his bereave¬ 
ment in the loss of such a woman. Vast as 
was her genius, and infinitely as I admired it, 
I honored yet more her integrity and unspoiled 
uprightness, simplicity, and sense. She was a 
noble woman, snch as society ill can spare. 

“ lam, sir, truly your obliged 

“ H. Martineau.” 

Haworth is now frequently visited by stran¬ 
gers, who come to see the humble tomb of the 
greatest female author of the century. The 
Djke of Devonshire was here the other day, 
and several Americans have found their way to 
this retired village; and there can be no doubt 
that the tomb of Charlotte Bronte will became 
one of those “ Meceas of the mind,” to whifih 
all true admirers of genius must, make a pil¬ 
grimage.— Cor. of Harper's Weekly. 


AN INVOCATION. 


events. Phillis gradually took in some of the 
new ideas about her, and was thought compe¬ 
tent by the committee of a local charity to sign 
the sale of some land which they wanted for 
enlarging their building. Mrs. Spoker had 
been very benevolent about this land. She 
thoroughly believed that her wishes on the sub¬ 
ject were all for the school, and was quite just¬ 
ified to heraalf in making the best of Phillis’s 
ability to sell the land, by the convenience it 
would be to the charity. She was eager to pro¬ 
mote The sale by assurances that Phillis under¬ 
stood what was wanted, and that she could 
fully enter into the scheme; and, when the 
trustees came to talk with the strange heiress, 
rejoiced aloud, for the sake of the Harkstone 
school, that they understood Phillis’s peculiar¬ 
ities to be only the result of previous circum¬ 
stances, and the change in them. Mr. Spoker 
said to his wife: 

“If she can do this, she can also make a 
will. I wish Captain Graburn would look after 
her.” 

am sure, my dear, I wish he would, poor 
yoting man,” said his wife. 

This young man, mean time, was going his 
own way, with as little reference to Castle 
Harkstone as possible. He had put it out of 
his head at once, and the raillery of the many 
and sympathy of the few were alike distasteful 
to him. He tad done what was both right and 
very unpleasant, and he wished to have done 
with it altogether. It was an odd page in life 
turned over, and, as far as depended on him, 
forgotten. Like other young soldiers, when 
the eventful 1854 came, he was entirely of 
opinion that we ought to go to war, because it 
would give the army the opportunity of active 
service, and was highly gratified to find his 
opinion adopted by the Kings and Queens of 
the earth, and hostilities declared against Rus¬ 
sia. He belonged to a cavalry regiment, which 
was not one of those ordered out upon service; 
and the moment this was ascertained, he posted 
off to the Horse Guards to get upon active ser¬ 
vice, which he could only do by exchanging 
into a regiment of infantry already under or¬ 
ders for the Crimea. In acting thus, he did 
what was not only pleasant to himself, but 
what he had quite a right to do; for, except 
one first cousin by his mother’s side, he had 
not a relation whose wishes to detain him need 
have any weight with him. This first cousin 
was a braggiug, prating fool, whom Charles 
Graburn never thought of, except as an object 
to turn into ridicule. When he made his will, 
therefore, previously to leaving England, he 
was very much puzzled to know who should be 
his heir. “ It is but little,” said he to himself; 
“ but, little or much, Nicholas Shipawood shall 
not have it. Ass! ” He reflected for a long 


“ Nay, there’s no chance of change, is there? ” 
said Spoker. “ Live as long as you will, you 
will always have this warm room, and this easy 
chair, and this fine place—hey ? ” 

“ Don’t know; it’s queer to be here.” 

“ When you are gone,” said he—“ and we all 
must go some time—somebody will be here in 
your place. Do you think so ? ” 

“ You may ait yourself.” 

“ I ? O no, on no account. What made you 
think of it ? ” 

i “ It’s very comfortable,” said Phillis ; “ I 
did but think you loved an easy chair. Harry 
loves it when I’m not in.” 

“ O yes, yes, the chair, of course, the chair. 
So you’ll leave Harry the easy chair.” 

“ Do you mean like the mother left me the 
box with money, when she was dead ? ” 

“Well, yes.” 

“ That’s a thing I’d fain know,” said Phillis. 
“ A paper was the way mother gave me the 
box, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ I dare say it was ; but it is a bad thing to 
write when people dou'n well know how. I sin¬ 
cerely advise you never to write.” 

“ Nay, but there are some say I ought to 
write. I don’t say who, because they, may be, 
would be angry, and you’re all desperate kind 
now to me.” 

“ O no, we are not—not at all—not in the 
least. I beg you won’t think so; and as to 
writing, you can’t surely—best not. You have 
not written, have you ? 


“ At all events, I am the only person who 
knows how to write things like that which old 
Mrs. Many—your mother, as you call her— 
wrote. Now promise one thing—I am sure I 
am kind to you.” 

“ I don’t say not,” said Phillis; “ so is little 
Harry; they all Bay so.” 

“But Harry can’t write ; bo promise, if there 
is to be any writing, that I shall be the man to 
do it. Will you promise, Phillis? ” 

“ Ay, ay ; I don’t think to trouble anybody, 
perhaps,” said Phillis. “You be kind, and 
the missus very, and little Harry, and all.” 

“ And there’s another who has been kinder 
to you than any one,” said Mr. Spoker, “ and 
that’s Captain Graburn. All that you have 
comes to you through the Captain.” 

“Noa, sir, ’ewas the old master writa paper.” 

“But the Captain got it first, and gave it all 


THE TOWER OF HARKSTONE CASTLE, 


Little Harry, one day, trying in vain to draw 
her from her knitting to play, said— 

“ Shall you never be ready, Silly ? ” for that 
was the appellation to which he had reduced 
Phillis. 

“Yes; but you wait a minute. I must ex¬ 
ert myself to fill my position.” 

And when Harry asked, “What’s that mean, 
Silly ? ” she answered— 

“I’m bound to finish your stockings afore 
Sunday.” And indeed she worked hard 7 “ 
Harry. 

Mrs Spoker tried to make her comprehend 
that Mr. Chinaway had made her possessor of 
Harkstone' by a paper—she did not call it a 
will—and this transaction Phillis seemed to 
comprehend better than any in which actual 
money passed before her eyes. 

“ He drew a paper,” said Phillis, collecting 
the heads of the argument, “and put in any¬ 
body’s name as pleased him. He was the mas- 


“ Just as you please, ma’am,” said Phillis. 

“ No, you must not say that. I,ve nothing 
to do with it. But probably you like some peo¬ 
ple better than others. Whom do you like ? ” 

“ I like them as is kind to me,” said Phillis; 
and the subject seemed to pass as entirely from 
her mind, as if it had been a lesson read at 
school. 

“ Be kind to poor Phillis,” said Mrs. Spoker 
to her little son; “and don’t call her Silly; call 
her Phillis." 

The people in the country were very much 
amused at what had taken place at the old cas¬ 
tle, and several of the families called there, and 
tried to see the heiress. But Mr. Spoker was a 
sensible man, and would neither allow her to 
appear before such people, nor his wife to profit 
by her own residence in the castle to enter into 
their society. He explained the manner in 
which he and Mrs. Spoker were situated, and 
declared himself merely the agent for the estate; 
and that his wife, at the request of Captain Gra¬ 
ham, had consented to live with the friendless 
Phillis. People in general gave him credit for 
a design to appropriate the estate ; but nobody 
could deny that what he said was rational and 
satisfactory. 

Meantime, his own and Lis wife’s connections 
were not to be denied; and they came many 
and frequently to the castle. Still, Mr. Spoker 
allowed no splendors. There was a certain sum 
appropriated by him to housekeeping, and he 
would not permit his wife to add more than that 
sum to their own income. 

“ How should I answer, my dear, to the next 
possessor,” said he, “ when aocounta come to 
be looked over, for spendiug more than will 
keep up a proper house for poor Phillis, and 
remunerate myself and you for our care of 
her ? ” 

“That depends on who is the next possessor,” 
said Mrs. Spoker. “I heard her say one day it, 
should be the person who was kind to her; and 
if anybody’s kind, I know who that is.” 

“Did she,indeed?” said Mr. Spoker. “What 
made her say that, I wonder? ” 

“ O, you underrate her terribly,” said his wife. 
“ She has far more sense than you think for.” 

“ I’m afraid so,” muttered Mr. Spoker. And 
when he went to his room to write letters for 
that day’s poBt, he looked for Captain Graburn’s 
address, and indited him the following epistle: 

“ Dear Sir : I feel myself in a very anxious 
position, for should anything happen to old Miss 
Chinaway, and should she make a will contrary 
to justice, I might be accused of neglecting 
yonr interests in a way very derogatory to my 
professional integrity. People will get about 
her, and there’s no knowing what impression 
they may make by affecting a kind manner, to 
which she has never been used. Therefore, 
my dear sir, I should strongly counsel you to 
pay a visit to the castle, to look after your own 
fortunes, and tiddle the heiress. 

“Yours, faithfully, L. Spoker.” 

A few days brought him back the answer: 

“ Dublin, Porto Bello Barracks. 

“ My Pear Sir : Many thanks; but let peo¬ 
ple get about her. Life is too short to ‘ tiddle 
the heiresg,' and I am enjoying it now, aqd have 
no mind to waste the present upon the chance 
of securing what I might either fail to get, or be 
too old to have pleasure from in future. How 
is the old girl—as handsome as ever ? 

“ Yours, very truly, 

“ Charles Graburn. 

“ Many and kind thanks to you.” 

“He’s making game of me, I almoat think,” 
said Mr. Spoker to himself, as he folded up this 
letter. “He need not have been so short upon 

The years 1853-’54 passed away, all these 
circumstances unaltered, except by the chan¬ 
ges silently wrought on them by outward 


he had been obliged to consult a lawyer, he 
never would have had courage to do as he did. 
There was a young lady with whom he had 
danced all his last leave in London; whenever 
he could, he had ridden beside her in the Park; 
and at last he had observed that, when she 
caught sight of him iu the doorway, the color 
blushed over her pretty face, and that in the 
open air in the Park her eyes welcomed him 
before her father or her brother perceived hb 
approach. Then the straightforward aud hon¬ 
est Charles Graburn had gone away; for, said 
he to himself, “ I’ve nothing, and she has noth¬ 
ing. If I had—O, if I had, I would go to Lady 
Thame’s ball to-night, and ask that pretty, 
Bweet, simple, high-bred girl to be my wife. 
As it is—as it is—heigh-ho 1 ” 

He went away, and put her, like Harkstone 
Castle, cut of his head as much as he could. 
He was all for being happy, and he could not 
have been happy if he had let his mind run on 
Florence; but her image recurred to him when 
he was leaving England. 

“I would have given her all,” said he to 
himself; “ and she shall have it now, if I die; 
she can’t have it otherwise.” Accordingly, he 
drew up his will in her favor, securing to her 
all of which he, Charles Graburn, stood in pos¬ 
session on that — day of-, 1854. The will 

was witnessed by his servant, and left in the 
hands of a lawyer, whom he had occasionally 
consulted. When Florence de Nyle saw her 
last season’s partner gazetted for the Crimea, 
and wiped away the two tears which suddenly 
darkened her sight-, she very little thought how 
he had been thinking of her. 

The very same day, at Harkstone Castle, as 
Phillis was walking after Harry Spoker, and 
the “ pooppy ” was following her, she suddenly 
fell down on the gravel-walk, and could not suc¬ 
ceed in getting up again. Harry tried what 
he could by exhortation and rebuke, and at 
last ran for his mother. Mrs. Spoker ran and 
lifted her up, and assisted her back to the 
house. It was evident she had suffered a slight 
stroke of paralysis; an event not to be wonder¬ 
ed at, considering tbe total change of habits 
she had undergone. The Doctor was sent for, 
and Phillis for this time recovered. What por¬ 
tion of wits she had, did not seem diminished 
by the attack, but in her health there was an 
evident alteration. She walked less with Har 
ry, diminished the activity with which she had 
arranged her room, ate less, slept more, and 
liked an easy chair to sit in. It could not be 
doubted that this would not last very long, and 
the destinies of Harkstone Castle became a 
matter of very great interest. 

“ Only keep her from thinking about a will 
at all, my dear,” said Mr. Spoker to his wife. 

“Very well, Spoker,” answered the lady; 

“ but you know she can be very stubborn if she 
takes a thing in her head.” 

This was true of seme things, but not of such 
great interests as the Harkstone property; for 
it might certainly be a subject of doubt, wheth¬ 
er the idea of possessing it had ever established 
itself in Phillis’s head. But Mrs. Spoker went 
on deceiving herself, and fancying she believed 
it very possible that the strange heiress might 
obstinately make little Harry her heir. 

If she should make a will oontrary to Capt. 
Graburu’s interests while I am her adviser,” 
said Mr. Spoker, “I would reccommend him to 
dispute it, and I would assist him with all the 
inf.rmation in my power. It would be dishon¬ 
orable on my part; it would be a professional 
discredit.” 

“ You would not if it were your own son,” 
suggested his wife. 

“I would,” said Spoker, “though it were my 
son’s soul in my father’s skin.” 

Mrs. Spoker argued no more; but she said 
to herself, “ Ah-a-well, he has not been tried 
yet.” 

Phillis lingered on. Through all the sum¬ 
mer of 1854 she continued to live a declining 
life; and her interests were bounded to her 
physic, her port wine, her crawl along the grav- 
el-walb, aided at length by Mrs. Spoker’s arm. 
All those exciting months—when battles were 
fought, when brave men triumphed or perished, 
when the hearts at home beat fast for the fates 
of those abroad, when the great interest con¬ 
cerned absorbed for the most part smaller and 
personal interests—Phillis, neither knowing nor 
caring about those scenes, was quite taken up 
with her own living or dying. 

The winter saw her withdrawn into a warm 
room, sitting in an easy chair, too weak to rise 
from it; a jelly and au orange on the table; 
a piece of flannel drawn over her head. The 
comfort and luxury she enjoyed were far more 
prominent in her feelings that the illness. She 
said very little, but wondered at her own com¬ 
fortableness; and before very long, Spoker 
heard her frequently pronounce the phrase, 

“ You are all go kind to me." 

“ What is she thinking of, poor thing ? ” 
thought he. “ Somebody is prompting her.” 

Possessed with this idea, he was more fre¬ 
quently in her Bick room ; and, by all the indi¬ 
rect means he knew, tried to assure himself , 
that she had made no will. 

“ Things change strangely, don’t they, Phil- ; 
lis ? " said he. “ Who would have thought of 
seeing you here in old Mr. Chinaway’s place ? : 
yet here you are.” 

“ And they say I shall lie inside the church, i 
by tbe side of him, when I die,” said Phillis. 

“ Q, we must not talk of dying,” said old 
Spoker. “ No fear of dying this time.” 

“ I be not afeard. Better die whilst I am 
well off.” 


“Not know Captain Graburn ? ” 

“ Noa. I dnnna know, I’m sure.” 

“ O, Phillis, you surely must know the gen¬ 
tleman who came to you, and told you that you 
had money and the castle, and all.” 

“ I do remember something of a fine gentle¬ 
man, with hairs in his mouth, that came when 
mother lay dead, and made jokes at me.” 

“Alas,” said Spoker to himself, “what a 
trick for that jade Fortune to play him 1 ” Then 
he added, aloud, “ Well, Phillis, I’m sure you’ll 
keep in mind what a friend to you I have been, 
and will promise to let me do your writing." 

“Ay, ay, ay,” said Phillis, stupidly; and 
turned her attention entirely to sucking an 
orange. 

Time went on, and each portion of it was 
marked to most minds in England. The days 
of that year were photographed as they passed 
beneath the sun; they did not rise to be for¬ 
gotten at their set; their images became per¬ 
manent as they went by. 

Those who thought least of the heroic deeds 
and stoutly-supported sufferings of that time 
were the heroes of the. deeds themselves. Their 
simple valor, their good sense, their careful 
carelessness of standing an hour under the 
enemy’s fire, their matter of-fact purchase of a 
sausage, their patience under the privation of 
rations of all kinds, their parade canter to the 
charge of Balaklava, their nightly cigar behind 
the bulwarks of the trenches, were unlike most 
of the big words and flashing looks which came 
from swelling hearts and eyes about them in 
England. The patient valor of the men, who 
“ rarely despond, and never despair,” is like a 
trumpet to the souls of those who read of it; 
but the trumpet itself is unmoved, impassable 
metal. 

For instance—and we all have instances— 
there we’re Charles Graburn and his friend, 
Frederick Palliser; the same who was playing 
at chess with him at Birmingham, when he got 
the first news of his succession to Harkstone. 
They were in the tent which they had agreed 
to occupy in common, leaving the other which 
belonged to them to their servants and kitcheD, 
and they were enjoying one hour of the day. 
Nearly everybody has to look forward to one, as 
more oomfortable than the rest of the twenty- 
four. They had lain down on their beds, and 
had heaped over themselves several old horse¬ 
cloths, which they had purchased one time or 
another at officers’ sales—thus they obtained 
the blessing of warmth; young Palliser, also, 
the day before, had been down to Balaklava, 
and brought up a pot-bellied Dutch cheese and 
several onions, and had stopped at the best 
brush he met with, and cut away a good bundle, 
which he had brought into camp amid much 
ironical cheering. It was his turn, however, 
now to laugh ; for his servant had added to it the 
scanty allowance of firewood made for cooking, 
and had boiled some strong black coffee, a good 
cup of which was being sipped, smoking hot, by 
both young men. As if to complete their com¬ 
fort, an orderly came to the tent from the head¬ 
quarters of their division, with the long-expeet- 
ed post from England, and, among others, gave 
one to Charles Graburn. His companion re¬ 
ceived more. Few men had left behind so small 
a number of correspondents in England to give 
and take the news as our hero. They were at 
once deeply engaged in their packets. The 
one addressed to Charles Graburn ran as fol¬ 
lows : 

“ Harkstone Castle, 3d December. 

“ Dear Sir: I regret to inform you that Miss 
Chinaway d:parted this life, in hopes of a bet¬ 
ter, yesterday at 11.45, without a will. By 
these fortunate oircumatances, you become sole 
and indisputable possessor of Harkstone Cas¬ 
tle, and all its appurtenances; and as I had 
the pleasure to prevail on her, at the last sol¬ 
emn moments, to let me put in the fire a will 
which she herself, in extraordinary characters 
and grammar, had laboriously penned, I think 
myself doubly entitled to offer you the congrat¬ 
ulations which I once before too hastily tender¬ 
ed. Nothing now remains but to come home 
as soon as possible, and exchange your sword 
for a ploughshare. 

“ Dear sir, for self and partner, yours, most 
faithfully, Peter Spoker.” 

Charles Graburn read this letter twice, and 
then looked up to catch his friend’s sympathy. 
Bat Frederick Palliser was buried in his own 
letters. His earnest face promised no sympa¬ 
thy for Charles, and he waited till his friend 
should have leisure to hear him. His own 
thoughts meantime were all in tuipqlt. Rich 
again, lord of that strqnge old place, able to 
indulge in all those plana which had tried often 
to tempt his imagination, at the same time 
likely enough to be deprived of all by a bullet 
or a bayonet; for the first time, he thought of 
the dangers of war. He read the letter again; 
he blessed old Spoker ; he wondered what the 
old heiress had written; he remembered the 
first time he had been declared heir of the cas¬ 
tle, and again he looked for ap auditor. Fred¬ 
erick Palliser wag folding up a letter, and deep¬ 
ly pondering on the contents; but Charles 
would wait no longer. 

“Frederick,” said he, “do you remember 
the time in Birmingham ”- 

At this moment, a sudden blast of the bugles 
of their own division sounded thp turn-out. Up 
sprang both the officers, snatching their swords 
from the bedsides, and, in' the same moment, 
bolting the remainder of the coffee, and thrust¬ 
ing their letters into their pockets. 

“ I thought that infernal fow must mean 
something,” said Palliser, as they sprang out 
of the tent. “ They’ve been at it stoutly, but I 
hoped it was only the French lines.” 

“ I was afraid it was on ottr right,” said 
Charles; “ but we were too comfortable to 
move without occasion,” 


These words were said in tbe few moments 
before the apparatus of war was made ready 
to and by their hands ; and in the changing of 
a scene they were engaged in supporting the 
defence of their division against the sortie 
which had been made by a strong body of Rus 
sians upon it. The enemy’s screech, the cheers 
of the English, the alarm sung out by the bu 
gles, the cracking of musketry, the blaz9 of 
murderous fire that, far round illuminated the 
place—all nade up a scene that told on the 
spirits and hearts of those engaged. Some it 
animated to madness; and when the enemy at 
last gave way, and the impetus of pursuit be¬ 
gan, the party commanded by onr two heroes 
(unluckily for themselves) carried it too far. 
and found themselves before long beyond their 
own lines, and in over close neighborhood of 
the Russian supports, wbich enabled the fugi¬ 
tives to rally, and turned the tide against those 
who were but now conquerors. There wa> 
nothing to do but to retreat. Far behind, the 
note of the English bugles was heard, sounding 
the “cease firing;” hut that was not the call 
that suited the affairs of this too forward party. 
Gradually drawing back, tbe men alternately 
fired and retreated, their officers nearest the 
enemy, and preserving with great coolness their 
own and the men’s presence of mind and steadi¬ 
ness. But the numbers that were opposed to 
them increased; and at last, a dash being 
made by their whole body, the English were 
broken, and fled back to their lines. 

Charles Graburn would fain have fled too; 
but before he knew that he was not running, he 
was lying insensible on the ground, struck by 
one ball through the neck, and another on the 
hip. His last act of consciousness was to* grap¬ 
ple a great thistle, and find energetic fault with 
it, for pricking his hands. After that, battle, 
Russians, home, Harkstone Castle, flight, pur¬ 
suit-all were nothing to him for a space. He 
knew not how long the space, nor what were, 
the events passing, till at last pain returned, and 
consciousness, and by degrees the knowledge 
of his situation. It was dark night still, though 
to the east the crags loomed out of the obscu¬ 
rity where the day wub sending forth on the 
blackness its first obscure dull brown. The 
earth around was almost hidden, but he could 
perceive a few great stones and some stumps 
of brush, and at last a lump, which bore the 
proportions of a man, lying moderately near. 
“ It’s poor Fred, probably,” thought he; “ wo 
were close when I fell;” and with extreme dif 
ficulty he dragged himself near to the prostrate 
man, and could then discern that he was alive, 
by an occasional movement. 

“Is it you, Fred?” he gulped out, scarcely 
able to speak, for his neck-wound. You are 
alive, then?” 

“ Yes, but I think I’ve enough. And you ?” 
“ Bad enough ; I can scarcely stir. But, 
Fred, I’ve something to do before I die, if I am 
to die. Do you remember what I said to you 
when the bugles sounded ?” 

“ Not the least.” 

“ What do you think ? I’ve inherited Hark¬ 
stone Castle.” 

“ Odd enough,” said Frederick. 

“ And I want to leave it away from Nicho¬ 
las, and to Florence.” 

“ You are wandering, poor Charley.” 

“ No, no; I’ve all my wits, and also the blank 
side of Spoker’s letter. I’ll contrive to scrawl 
it, if you’ll contrive to sign.” 

“ Go on,” said Fred. 

Charles Graburn, thus encouraged, took from 
his pocket the letter, which was dyed and wet 
with his blood ; and as far as he could discern 
the black mark of his pencil on that part of 
the paper which continued white, wrote, “ I 
leave my whole property to Florence de Myle.” 
Frederick grasped the penoil, and with infinite 
difficulty subscribed his name. Charles Gra¬ 
burn’s spirits rose with the exoitement. 

_ “ But there should be two witnesses, by 
rights,” said he. “ If it’s not perfectly good, 
old Nick will come down upon it.” 

“ I don’t know where you’ll get another,” 
said Fred. 

“ A Russian ia the only chance ; and the first 
daylight will bring plunderers, who are more 
likely to bayonet us than to sign your will.” 

“ True enough; can’t you crawl away, 
Fred ? ” 

“ Not I; I’m shot through both thighs; I am 
motionless.” 

Both were silent; they bore their pain gal¬ 
lantly. They endured stoutly the ideas whieh 
could not but press on them—of the enemy, 
against whom they were helpless. All was 
still for another quarter of an hour; then the 
earth vibrated beneath their prostrate forms, 
and, directly after, the sound of horses’ feet, 
approaching at a trot, made itself heard. It 
was a Russian party, as appeared by the tone 
of their speech ; but, in the darkness, they did 
not perceive the wounded soldiers, and they 
passed on. They were followed at a short dis¬ 
tance by an officer of their own, who deviated 
a little from the track of his party, and passed 
near the young men. Charles's thoughts were 
very much carried out of his situation by his 
momentary possessions. As the officer came 
near, he lifted up his arm, and, at the same 
time, called to him in French, “ Une grade, 
Monsieur.” 

“ Ne craignez rien, Mansmr,” said the offi¬ 
cer. 

“ Oraindre l ” cried Charles, “ il ne s’agit 
pas de cela. De grace, Monsieur. Sous siq- 
nex cet ecrit.’’ 

“ Comment mon nom ? ” said the officer, 
who could hardly he said to have paused. 

“ Mais out, Monsieur—mais oui! cest mon 
testament.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur,'’ said the Russian, hastily 
jumping off his horse, and doing as he was ask¬ 
ed, and on again in a second. 

“ Jvan Jliashensko,” said Charles, reading the 
characters with straining eves. “ Au revoir, 
Monsieur Riashensko, au Chateau Harkstone, 
comte Dorset.” 

The officer was gone while the words were 
saying, but he heard them, and touched his cap, 
half laughing, as he started after his men. 

“Who knows, Fred,” said Charles, his spirits 
quite elated as he lay there—“ who knows hut 
you, and I, and that fellow, shall be by the 
Christmas fire at Harkstone yet ? ” 

“ Not I,” said Frederick. “ If you ever get 
back, take my love to poor Alice.” 

“ I will, I will,” said Charles; and, after a 
pause, he broke out again; “And, Fred, if 
you do come, bring Alice with yon.” 

“ All right,” said Frederiok, not able or will¬ 
ing to dispute about probabilities. 

The daylight meantime grew clearer, and 
they could see several of their own men lying 
motionless upon the stony earth. At a dis¬ 
tance, too, it seemed as if a figure moved in the 
dim twilight, stooping at each prostrate body it 
came to, and, after a few seconds, again ad¬ 
vancing. Charles Graburn grasped the sword 
which still lay by hi? sjde, 

“ I’ll nqt die like a dag, without striking a 
blow," thought he ; hut, a moment after, he re- 
laxed his hold, and aried aloud—“He's our 
own ( Soldier, come hither I ” 

The figure turned at the voice, and approach¬ 
ed at a run ; but the same exclamation which 
had caught his attention excited th«t also of 
four gray-coated figures, whieh hftd been partly 
hiddeu by inequalities tfie ground, partly by 
the mist of tlia wintry morning. They were 
nearest, and sprang at once upon the two offi¬ 
cers. “ Piennik ! Prisonnier l ” said both ; 
but their Russ and French were alike unheed¬ 
ed by the men, who tore away in a moment the 
ornaments of their dress, while one of the four, ' 
with the dismounted bayonet Uu held, lifted his 
arm, about to stride. In a moment more, the 
English soldier whom Graburn had observed 
was up with them, and the pistol ho held in his 
hand had whizzed its ball through the head of 
the bayonet-armed Russian. The other three 
fell upon him; but he had snatched up Charles’s 
sword, anc(, stoutly defending and attacking, 
cut through the arm of another; and the re¬ 
maining two, having neither time nor reason 
lor persevering iq the plunder of the two de¬ 
fended men, while plenty were lying undefend¬ 
ed, turned sullenly away. 

“Brave Weight!” cried Charles; “you’ve 
saved us.” 

“ Ay, sir j I got leave to come and look for 


you; but there’s more coming. I hope ours 
will be first." 

“ Do you see tbem I Are they coming I ’’ 
cried both the young men. 

“ Yes, sir; both sides. I hope ours will be 
first. Captain Graham sent down ten of his 
troop to try and bring you two gentlemen off. 
There they are; but there’s lots of the enemy.” 

“ Will they be in time ? ” 

“ Well, I think so,” said Weight, reloading 
his pistol. 

“ I feel them on all sides,” said Frederick; 
for his torn nerves vibrated to sound and mo- 

“Ah, sir,” said Weight, looking first right, 

then left. 

The English soldiers were urging their horses 
over the rough, dangerous ground; Weight’s 
arm was lifted high, to point out the place they 
had to make for, and then they dashed toward 
it. They came up in time; four sprang to the 
earth, and lifted tbe prostrate men. No care, 
no gentleness for their agonized limbs, could 
there be. They raised them on their horses, 
and into the grasp of two of their comrades. 
Weight sprang behind another of the msn, and 
they galloped away. 

Did any one ever break a limb, and know 
what it was to be moved ? Think of that gal¬ 
lop 1 

But they were saved; the dragoons carried 
the two officers yrithm tbe line, and np to the 
camp. There they were laid down and attend¬ 
ed to. Frederick had fainted; Capt. Graburn 
retained consciousness of his agony. 

But they did not die; they lay in the hos¬ 
pital, and life returned to both. They were 
sent home as soon as they could be moved; 
and before they were well enough to think of 
returning to their duties, peace had been made. 
Christmas of 1856 arrived, and the scene it 
presented at Harkstone Castle was nearly s,s 
Charles Graburn had said said it would be. but 
better still. The bright fire was burning in the 
castle room ; and at the abundant Christmas 
board sat Frederick and his dear happy Alice j 
honest aud excellent Spoker, and his wife, re¬ 
splendent in a diamond cross and ear-rings_ 

Charles’s present. There was no Iliashensko, 
iudeed; but instead of him, at the head of tbe 
table, sat that fair Florence who had been made 
mistress of the castle on the bloody Chersonese, 
a?d who sate there mistress, not of that only, 
but of the warm glad heart which had so nearly 
ceased to beat when he remembered her, and, 
thinking to see her no more,“with all his 
worldly goods did her endow.” 

The gift had been confirmed in her own 
village church as soon as Charles could walk 
wttli her to the holy table. She had loved him 
poor, and he knew It; riches were wanted only 
to give the two a home in common ; and it was 
now a month since they had enjoyed it together. 
Charles’s sense of Mr. Spoker’s honorable con¬ 
duct was expressed in ways more profitable 
than the sparkling present to his wife; and as 
for Sergeant Weight, he sate in. the housekeep¬ 
er's room, the most honored of guests, and every- 
body thanked him aud praised him for having 
saved Charles Graburn’s life, except Florence • 
but she, often as she took his hand in hers and 
began to speak, broke down for wan t of voice, 
and could do nothing but look him in the faoe, 
her eyes overflowing with tears. 


LATE INTELLIGENCE .FBOM UTAH. 

Early in August, General Harney dispatched 
to Great Balt Lake City Captain Van Vliet, of 
his staff, to gather the necessary information 
respecting the disposition of its inhabitants, the 
geography of the routes, and other details re¬ 
quisite to a proper discharge of the duties of 
his command. Captain Van Vliet left Salt 
Lake City about the 15th of September, on bis 
return to Fort Laramie, which station he reach- 
ed on the 27th of September. A correspond- 
ent of the Tribune writes from that post on the 
28th ot September, giving the result of Captain 
Van Vliet’s observations. 

That officer reports that the distance of Great 
Salt Lake City from Fort Laramie is 518 
miles, Ke left his escort at Ham’s Fort, about 
twenty miles west from Green river, aud pro¬ 
ceeded to the capital, attended only by his own 
servants. He was, contrary to many reports 
he had heard upon his route, received with 
much gopd feeling and hospitality, and every 
facility was afforded to him for the satisfactory 
fulfilment of bis mission. He had daily inter¬ 
views with Brigham Young and the other offi¬ 
cers oi the Mormon Church, and he represents 
that they uniformly expressed their determina¬ 
tion to resist at all hazards the ingress of the 
United States troops into the valley. When 
reminded that, even if their resistance should; 
be successful this year, the entrance would be, 
effeeted in the following year by an overwhelm¬ 
ing force, their reply was, that they had welt! 
considered all that, but, when the troops had 
carried the mountain passes, they would enter 
a valley “ iu which no shrub would be green, 
and not one stone remain upon another.” They 
seemed to ho possessed with the idea, that if 
they could but make a successful resistance 
now, they would gain time, and that on reflec¬ 
tion, after such a practical hint as to the diffi¬ 
culty of the task, the Federal Government 
would recede from asserting its authority over 
the Territory. 

The old spirit of fanaticism and enthusiasm 
displayed itself in thaa® Interviews, Brigham 
Young declaring that the day on which the 
United States troops were ordered to advance 
upon the Territory for its subjugation, would be 
the happiest that ever dawned upon Mormon- 
ism, inasmuch as the more the Saints were r.ef- 
secuted, the more they would thrive aud multi¬ 
ply. The Tribune’s correspondent thus d aa tribes 
a Sunday service. It is just possih,fo that the 
demonstration described may L a ve been pre¬ 
concerted to impress the Captain : 

“ On Sunday, September 13, Captain Van 
Vliet was asked to attend religious services in 
the Bowery, aDd wa8 escorted to a prominent 
seat upon the platform, and invited to make an 
address, whieh invitation he declined. By 
counting the number of persons upon certain 
tiers ot benches, he estimated the audience to 
exceed 4,500. After some remarks by Hsber 
V’ urn 3 ’ a d ' acoul '8e was delivered by Elder 
John laylor, formerly editor of the Mormon* 
the newspaper organ of the church in New York 
c . lt y- At the dose, Mr. Taylor called the atten¬ 
tion of the people to the Captain, and, alluding 
to ms business in the city, recounted the sub- 
8 t°? ot bl3 conversations, and said that be 

would make a request, in order that, Captain 
Van Vliet migh leftra that he had been made 
acquainted with the determination of the whole 
people; Lq would ask that all those present who 
were willing to raze their houses, burn their 
I crops, pull down what they had passed ten years 
in building up, make their beantiful valley & 
desert, and retreat to the mountains, in case 
the troops should force an entrance, would rise; 
and the audience, without exception, rose to 
their feet, and remained standing long enough 
to enable him to ae® that they were absolutely 

unanimous, 

“ Oqvlog the previous proceedings, in order 
to answer practically an inquiry by the Captain 
concerning the proportion of foreigners present 
to native-born and naturalized citizens, Mr. 
Taylor requested all present who belonged to 
the two latter classes to raise their hands, and 
about three-fourth® of the audience complied.” 

There been some movements, however, 
that 8S«un to corroborate the sentiments express¬ 
ed by Brigham Young and the Elders. The 
population were concentrating themselves in 
Salt Lake valley, and were abandoning the 
outer fortifications. It is estimated that the 
largest force they can put in the field will not 
exceed six thousand. Capt. Van Vliet’s in¬ 
quiries satisfied him that there was some dis¬ 
satisfaction with the rulers of the church, but 
that the dissatisfied were held in entire subjee- 
tion, and would, be until a powerful force from 
without secured them the opportunity of devel- 
oping their sentiments. There was a manufac¬ 
tory of fire-arms in the Territory, but no mill 
for the making of powder or other ammuni¬ 
tion. Brigham Young claimed that they had a. 
three years’ supply of provisions, which, in ease, 
of attack, they should take with them to the 
mountains, and there keep up a sort of guerilla. 
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war upon the United States tr:ops. These 
are in ications of approaching trouble with 
the Mormons. Captain Van Vliet is repre¬ 
sented as l aving extensive acquaintance among 
that people before this visit, and as being a 
shrewd and experienced observer, not likely to 
bo imposed upon by any specious assurances 
or' pretences. The declarations made to him 
by the leaders seem to be corroborated by their 
teachings in their public assemblies, of which 
we have now more full reports in the Deseret 
News of September 2 and 9. Elder Kimball, 
in a discourse on the 30th of August, seems to 
have had a fine time of railing againBt the U. 
S. authorities. We give a few passages in il¬ 
lustration : 

“Well, here is Brother Brigham; he is the 
man of our own choice, he is our Governor in 
the capacity of a Territory, and also as Saints 
of the Most High. 

“ Well, it is reported that they have another 
G overnor on the way now, three Judges, a Dis¬ 
trict Attorney, a Marshal, a Postmaster, a Sec¬ 
retary, and that they are coming here with 
twenty-five hundred men. 

“The United States design to force those 
officers upon us by the point of the bayonet. 
Is not that a funny thing ? You may think that 
I am cross, but I am laughing at their calam¬ 
ity, and I will ‘ mock when their fear cometh.’ 
* * * “ If this people should oonEent to 

dispossess Brother Brigham Young, as their 
Governor, they are juBt as sure to go to hell, as 
they live; and I know it, for God would forsake 
them, and leave them to themselves, and they 
would be in worse bondage than the children 
of Israel ever were. 

“ Supposing this thing all blows over, and 
they don't come up here, but they begin to flat¬ 
ter us and be friendly, and what will be the re- 
Bult ? They may flatter as long as the earth 
stands, bnt I nerer will he subject to one of 
their d——d pusillanimous curses. They may 
court and flatter as much as they please, but I 
neverwill be subject to them again—no, never. 
Do yon hear it? [Voices—‘Yes.’] Do you 
think we will submit to them? No, never. 
They have cut the thread themselves. 

“ You are the people who have the privilege 
to acknowledge Brother Brigham as our Gov¬ 
ernor, and continue him in his office, and you 
also have the privilege, through your agency, 
to reject him if you please; but it will be to 
your condemnation if you do, because he has 
got the keys of the kingdom, and the very mo¬ 
ment you reject, him you cut yourselves off 
from the right of the priesthood. * * * 

“ I am giving you a little of my feelings, for 
I want you to know that yon are under no more, 
obligation to receive those men than Brother 
Brigham's family is to receive another man, 
and to reject him as their hushand, their father, 
their friend and benefactor. 

“ I have a right to say the Gentiles shall 
never rule ever me, although this people might 
admit of their coming here. I have a right to 
say, also, that we shall never be ruled over by 
them from this day forth, while grass grows or 
water runs; never, no never. [Voices, ‘Amen.’] 

“ Well, we have got to sustain these Amens, 
and we have got to sustain these vows. Yon, 
ladies, too, will certainly have to do your part 
or back oat. I told yoa last Sunday to arm 
yourselves, and if you cannot do it any other 
way, sell some of yo ir fine bonnets, fine dreBSes, 
and buy yourselves a good dirk, a pistol, or some 
other instrument of war. 

“ Arm your boys and arm yourselves univer¬ 
sally, and that, too, with the weapons of war, 
for we may be brought to the test, to see if we 
will stand up to the line.'’ 

There is more of the same kind in Elder 
Kimball's discourse, and in the remarks by 
other elders. Now, whatever these men may 
mean, the hearty responses from the congrega¬ 
tion show that their followers believe them to 
mean all they say; and, as this style of teach¬ 
ing has now continued for some time, we do 
not see how the leaders can back ont of the 
position they have assumed with safety to them¬ 
selves, or how stem the storm of fanaticism 
which they have so labored to raise. It is 
worthy of note, however, that Brigham Young’s 
brief remarks on the same occasion were much 
more temperate than those of his brethren in 
office. He exhorted to pity for the erring Gen¬ 
tiles who talked of invading Utah, on the 
ground of their ignoranoe of what they had un¬ 
dertaken to do, and expressed the belief that, 
if the soldiers knew what excellent people the 
Baints were, they would refuse obedience to 
their officers, and turn round and go home. 
Perhaps it would not be liar from the mark to 
suggest that possibly Brigham Young permits 
these exciting and treasonable harangues, in 
order ,to bring about unanimity of determina¬ 
tion not to be subjected to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, so that in a body they may abandon 
Utah, and locate themselves beyond its limits, 
under his own more firmly than ever establish¬ 
ed despotism. 

It is difficult to believe that a man of his sa¬ 
gacity ieriously contemplates a determined 
armed opposition to the military force of the 
United States, with the fearful consequences to 
the Saints, their almost certain annihilation, 
which it would involve. If Capt. Van Vliet 
haB not underrated the number of men who 
would respond to any such call from Brigham 
Young, the Mormon high priest’s sagacity 
■would be still more seriously impugned if he 
entertained any such purposes. He and his 
followers have gone far enough, however, to 
make it a point of national necessity and honor 
that the authority of the Federal Government 
should be asserted and demonatated in the Ter¬ 
ritory, and it is not to be supposed that the Ad¬ 
ministration will quail before any throats or de¬ 
fiance, but will meet the responsibility with 
promptitude and efficiency. 


death of the artist whose genius was manifested j 
in the completion of his great work ere his 
light went out forever, will be regarded by 
some as a melancholy coincidence; yet it is 
gratifying to know that the object of his latest 
toil has been borne in safety over the seas, and 
that Virginia will be permitted to perpetuate 
his memory, by adorning her capital with his 
moat conspicuous achievement.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1867. 


tSF The office of the National Era is re¬ 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build¬ 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
itreet. 


majority in that Territory—a fact hitherto as¬ 
serted, bnt not proved.] 

Minnesota has formed a Free Constitution, 
and next winter will demand admission into 
the Union as a Free State. 

Oregon is following’in her track, and Ne¬ 
braska will soon be ready. What Pro-Slavery 
gains are to balance the weight brought to the 
Free State majority in the United States Sen¬ 
ate by these accessions ? 

Let the Tribune take courage. We have 
good reason to be hopeful, but none at all 
to relax our efforts. Our gains are great 
enough to inspire us with new energy, although 
not decisive enongh to beget over confidence. 


We hope those who have received circulars 
will attend to them promptly: we were never 
so much in need of prompt remittances as we 


We are now sending out bills to subscribers, 
and shall continue doing so for several weeks 
to come. Let each subscriber keep a good look¬ 
out for his bill, and respond forthwith. 

There may be many, to whom we have sent 
no circnlars, disposed to act as agents in 
obtaining subscribers. We pray them not to 
wait, but act without further notice. We insert 
our Prospectus, so that they may see the terms. 
They can cut it ont, paste it on a sheet of paper, 
and see how many new subscribers they can 


Congress will meet in a few weeks, and it is 
desirable to have as many subscribers as possi¬ 
ble before that time. 

The session will be the long one—the subjects 
of great importance—and the Era will be at 
pains to keep its readers well posted. 

As to money, onr friends must do the best 
they can. Send us gold, or New York or New 
England notes of solvent banks, if possible— 
otherwise, such notes as pass current with them. 
W e mustof course pay a heavy discount, but we 
would rather do this than lose their subscrip- 


The Augusta (Me.) Age asks, “ What will 
the Republicans do now? The Kansas ques¬ 
tion is settled, they are deprived of an issue, 
they must invent Borne new one. Will they 
adopt the old Whig creed of a Protective Tariff 
and a National Bank ?” 

The Republicans will not change their 
ground. Like the National Democracy, so- 
called, they differ among themselves in regard 
to Banking und a Tariff. Some are for Free 
Trade and Hard Money; some for Protection 
and Banks; some for a Revenue Tariff with 
incidental protection, and Banka with the most 
stringent safeguards. Like the so-called De¬ 
mocracy, they tolerate the widest differences 
of opinion upon these subjects ; and there is 
no danger that these will become Party Ques- 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE FlRST NUMBER OF 
tiib Atlantic Monthly.— We learn that the 
article on Douglas Jerrold is by J. H. Hanna, 
a Scotchman, and a friend and disciple of 
Thomas Carlyle—one of the contributors to 
Punch, and the author of Singleton Fontenoy, 
and some other novels. 

Florentine Mosaics, is by Motley, the histo¬ 
rian of the Rise of the Dutch Republio. 

Santa Filomem —Florence Nightingale, is 
by Longfellow. 

Sally Parsons’s Duty, by Miss Rose Terry. 

The Manchester Exhibition —by Charles E. 
Norton, of Cambridge, son of the late Andrews 
Norton, the eminent Unitarian theologian. 

The Rommany Oirl, Chartist’s Complaint, 
Days, Brahma, and Illusions, by Emerson. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, by Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The Gift of Tritemius, and The Origin of 
Didactic Poetry, by J. R. Lowell. 

Pendlam, by J. T. Trowbridge, author of 
Neighbor Jackwood. 

British India, by Charles C. Hazewell, editor 
of the Traveller. 

Akin by Marriage, by Calvin W. Philleo, of 
Hartford. 

Music, hy F. H. Underwood, of Cambridge. 


The Buchanan Party have possession of the 
Federal Administration, will control the next 
Congress, and of course will be responsible for 
the financial policy of the country. If they 
choose to let the present Tariff alone, the Repub¬ 
lican party, being in the minority, will not be 
called upon to disturb it. Should they initiate 
any measures wisely calculated to promote a gold 
and silver currency, Republican members will 
doubtless encourage them : so, if they are not 
in earnest, but only propose to win some credit 
with the People by empty declamation against 
Paper Money, endeavoring to throw upon the 
Republican party the onus of advocating it, it 
will be just as well for them to keep quiet. We 
do not think the Republicans will be caught in 
any such trap. Even the New York Tribune, 
with all its devotion to Protection, wants no 
such issue for the Republican party: 

“We have been falsely charged,” it says, 
“ by the Journal of Commerce , with abandon¬ 
ing the platform of the Republican party, in 
favor of a Protective Tariff. Nothing could be 
further from the fact. We propose no altera¬ 
tion of the Tariff—recommend none—any more 
than we propose or recommend a National 
Bank. The People, whether wisely or unwise¬ 
ly, have chosen a Democratic Congress, which 
could not be induced to enact a Protective Tar¬ 
iff, if it were certain that thus only could thou¬ 
sands of laborers be preserved from starvation, 
and the country from absolute min. The in¬ 
terests of ‘the party’ are paramount with its 
functionaries, and for them to protect the in¬ 
dustry of the country would be to commit po¬ 
litical suicide. The power is in their hands, 
and they will use it for their political advan¬ 
tage, not for the good of the People. Believ¬ 
ing that a cycle of Hard Money and Free 
Trade is therefore inevitable, we exhort every 
one to shape his business accordingly, and not 
look to the Government for a relief that will 
certainly not be afforded. It were mad to live 
in hopes of what a Congress, to be hereafter 


pi The New York Courier publishes a list of 
marine losses for the past months, showing an 
aggregate of forty-two vessels, of which six 
■were ships, nine were barques, five were brigB, 
and twenty-two were schooners. The total 
value of property lost was $863,300. This is 
the value of the property totally lost, exclusive 
of damages to vessels not amounting to a total 
less, and of partial losses of cargo. The losses 
by marine disasters since the 1st of January 
foot up a total of $15,421,600, and the number 
of vessels lost is 487. 


The Rev. Mr. Scudder, of India, in a letter 
to the Christian Intelligencer, gives the follow¬ 
ing instances of heroism, called forth by the 


“ Let Americans never be ashamed that 
Englishmen are their forefathers. England is 
a noble country. Her sons are heroes, and her 
daughters are heroines. This rebellion has 
brought out deeds that deserve to be associated 
with those valorous deeds which we, with 
throbbing pulses, read in history. In one 
place, a lady and her husband fled in their car¬ 
riage. He stood upright. She took the reins. 
She lashed the horses through a band of mu¬ 
tineers, while he, with cool aim, shot dead one 
who seized the horses’ heads, and another who 
climbed upon the carriage behind to ent him 
down. On they fled, till again they found 
themselves among foes, aud a rope stretched 
across the road made further progress appear 
impossible. True to herself, she dashed the 
horses at full speed against the rope, and as 
they, bearing it down, stumbled, she, by rein 
and whip, raised them, while her husband's 
weapons again freed them from those who suc¬ 
ceeded in leaping upon them. He was wound¬ 
ed, but both escaped with their lives. In an¬ 
other place, a young lady, the daughter of an 
officer, shot seven mutineers before they killed 
her. A captain, pressed by his Sepoys, with 
his good sword slew twenty-six of them before 
he fell 1 » 


Considering the extent of the circulation of 
the New York Tribune among Republicans, 
and its influence, it is to be regretted that its 
tone is not more hopeful. It seems to be al¬ 
ways calculating on the worst, and, when dis¬ 
appointed in this respeoty accepts victory almost 
as doubtingly and reluotantly as other people 
accept defeat. It encouraged the People of 
Kansas to do nothing in relation to the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention ; when they decided to vote 
in the election for Delegate to Congress and 
members of the State Legislature, sustained 
that policy, but augured only fraud, violence, 
and defeat; when a Free State victory was an¬ 
nounced, would hardly believe it, and then was 
more zealous in complaining of frauds perpe¬ 
trated by the Pro-Slavery Party, than in exult¬ 
ing over the brave accomplishments of the Free 
State Party. Mr. Chase having been renom¬ 
inated for the Governorship of Ohio, it eulo¬ 
gized him warmly, but lamented that he was too 
good a man to win success in such times as 
these; and for some time it was utterly skepti¬ 
cal as to the encouraging results of the elec¬ 
tions in Iowa and Ohio. It was the last to be¬ 
lieve in the triumph of Mr. CbaBe. The oppo¬ 
nents of Republicanism take courage from its 
melancholy tone. A New York correspondent 
of the National Intelligencer, writing October 
29th, communicates the gratifying intelligence 
to Southern readers, that the Tribune is out of 
heart: “ The Tribune of this morning confirms 
the justice of the views I expressed in my let¬ 
ter of yesterday respecting the State election, 
and actually gives up the hope of its party’s 
triumph on Tuesday next. In a desponding, 
double-leaded editorial this morning,it confesses 
* there is danger of an adverse result of the 
election next Tuesday.’ ” 

Now, the best preparation for battle, next to 
a fair field and thorough discipline, is the ex¬ 
pectation of victory. The General who before 
an engagement Bhould expatiate on the proba¬ 
bilities or prospects of defeat, would hardly be 
deemed a Napoleon. 

We must have faith in our principles, faith 
in the People, faith in ourselves, and faith in 
Him who governs the world by fixed laws, al¬ 
though we may not always comprehend the 
workings of those laws. 

We see nothing to discourage those who seek 
to make Liberty the controlling Principle of 
the Government. The Pro-Slavery Adminis¬ 
tration has not increased since last November 
its strength in the Free States, possessed as it 
is of immense, far-reaching patronage. State 
elections in Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, Ohio, and Iowa, 
have all resulted in the success of Republican¬ 
ism, and from Iowa we shall now have a Re¬ 
publican Senator to succeed the present Pro- 
Slavery iucumbent. The result in Pennsylva¬ 
nia shows little change since last year. The 
Harrisburgh Telegraph gives the following as 
the official totals for Governor : 


Crawford and his Brother Artists—Arrival of 
his last Great Work. 

In the studio on the Capilol Hill, in Washing¬ 
ton, a number of sculptors are engaged in ma¬ 
king marble copies of the piaster designs pre¬ 
pared by Crawford, in Rome, for statuary to 
adorn the new Capitol. We learn from the 
Washington Star that on Wednesday, on receipt 
of the news of the death of Crawford, the studio 
was closed, and appropriately draped in crape, 
and the artists engaged therein joined in ex¬ 
pressions of sorrow for the loss of one who 
stood so high-in their ranks as a man, as well 
as a sculptor. One of them, Thomas Gazliardi, 
came from Crawford’s studio in Rome, and he 
is eloquent in praise of the deceased, who, he 
says, was a’ways most kind and considerate to 
his workmen, was indefatigable, early and late, 
in his profession, and daring his twenty-three 
years stay in Rome had particularly endeared 
himself to the inhabitants by his qualities of 
heart and mind. 

The Dutch brig Walborg, with the eques¬ 
trian statue of Washington on board, has arriv 
ed in the James river, and is now at Newport 
Nense, awaiting orders. “ The arrival of this 
vessel (says the Richmond Enquirer) almost 
(jimultanoously with the intelligence of the 


Packer - 188,887 Buchanan - 230,710 
Wilmot - 146,136 Fremont ■ 147,510 

Hazlehnrst- 28,132 Fillmore - 82,175 

Packer over Wilmot, 42,751; over Wilmot 
and Hazlehurst, 14,619. 

Packer less than Buchanan, 41,613 ; Wilmot 
less than Fremont, 1,374; Hazlehurst less than 
Fillmore, 54,043 ; Hazlehurst more than the 
“ straight ” Fillmore vote last fall, 1,794. 

That the Republican vote should have fallen 
off only thirteen hundred, while the Democratic 
has been reduced forty-one thousand, does not 
tell much against the prospects of Republican¬ 
ism in Pennsylvania. In Indiana, too, it holds 
its own, as well as in Minnesota; while in Kan¬ 
sas it haB won an unexpected triumph. 

In view of all these successes, the despond¬ 
ent tone of the Tribune is as groundless as the 
clamorous rejoicing of the Union. The one is 
as thankful for small favors as the other is 
thankless for large ones. 

Looking beyond the successes of the Repub¬ 
lican Party to the gains of the Cause of Free¬ 
dom, indications are no less encouraging. 

Kansas has elected a Free State Delegate to 
I Congress and a Free State Legislature, thus 
! demonstrating the existence of a Free State 


in hopes of what a Congress, to be hereafter 
elected, may do three or four years hence.” 

This is sensible. Holding precisely opposite 
views concerning Protection and Banking, we 
yet agree with the Tribune in the practical con¬ 
clusion to which it comes. 

What, then, will be the issues ? Precisely 
what they have been since the organization of 
the Republican party. Shall Slavery or Free¬ 
dom control and shape the policy of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, and determine the destinies 
of the Union ? This is the question in contro¬ 
versy between the Republicans and the so-called 
National Democrats, and it will occupy as 
much of the time of the next Congress as it did 
of the last. 

Is the Age really ignorant of the movements 
in its own party ? Look at the Southern sec¬ 
tion, constituting the body of it: what is it 
about ? Thinking and talking of the monetary 
crisis ? Discussing questions of finance ?■ Pre¬ 
paring for new issues ? Its one idea is Slave¬ 
ry, and its necessities. The South is divided, 
not between Whigs and Democrats, or Demo¬ 
crats and Americans, bnt between those who 
believe in National Democracy as the guardian 
of Slavery, and Mr. Bucbanan as perfectly loyal 
to all its interests, and those who question the 
good faith or sufficiency of both. The Rich¬ 
mond (Ya.) Enquirer is the leading organ of 
the former, the Richmond (Va.) South, of the 
latter. One faction assumes to be conserva¬ 
tive, the other is denounced-as destructive. To 
the former belong Henry A. Wise and a ma¬ 
jority of the Senators from the South; to the 
latter, Senators Hnnter and Toombs, General 
Quitman and Jefferson Davis. 

The course of Governor Walker in Kansas 
and his relations to the Administration, form 
the special subjects of controversy. The Gov¬ 
ernor, as we all know, took the ground, in hia 
public addresses, that the location of Slavery 
is determined by climatic laws; that it is not 
adapted to the latitude of Kansas ; that the 
principle of popular sovereignty is the only true 
and safe principle for the settlement of the ques¬ 
tions at issue between the North and the South; 
that he would insist on the full application of 
this principle to the question of Slavery in 
Kansas; that the Constitutional Convention to 
be held.in Kansas ought to submit the question 
for its solution to the actual residents of Kan¬ 
sas, and the decision of a majority, whatever 
it may be, should be binding; that such was 
the opinion of the Administration by which he 
was appointed ; and that, should the Conven¬ 
tion refuse to submit that question to the act¬ 
ual residents, then he would do all in his power 
to have the Constitution sent back. 

This was a bold position for a Southern man, 
and yet, none other could be taken without fals¬ 
ifying the position of the so-called National De¬ 
mocracy, and the declarations of Mr. Buchanan 
himself in his Inaugural. If the South would 
not assent to this policy—would not agree that 
a maj ority of the actual settlers should deter¬ 
mine their own domestic institutions, in form¬ 
ing a State, there must be an end of all connec¬ 
tion between Northern and Southern Demo¬ 
crats—it would at once be manifest to all that 
it was resolved to rule by force, in violation of 
the Democratic Principle. 

But the “ South ” and its associates assailed 
the Governor with great severity, and some of 
them did not scruple to implicate Mr. Buchan¬ 
an. At first, the Richmond Enquirer was stag¬ 
gered, admitted that Governor Walker had been 
imprudent, but vindicated the Administration. 
As to submitting the Constitution to the people 
of Kansas, it could see no difficulty in that, 
provided a proper construction were given to 
that term, “ the People.” Who were they ? 
Obviously those who had elected the delegates 
to the Convention I They had been ascertained 
by the registry to be “ the People ” of Kansas. 
This was of course a mere subterfuge—the En¬ 
quirer was intimidated at first by the attacks of 
the “ fire-eaters”—and yet it could not desert 
the Administration or Governor Walker. Mr. 
B uchanan could not disavow his agent, or dis¬ 
claim the policy he had announced, by adopt¬ 
ing or sanctioning .the subterfuge of the En¬ 
quirer, without inflicting a deadly blow on his 
Northern supporters. What was to be done ? 


Fortunately, the Silliman Letter gave him an 
opportunity to put himself in a position where 
he could be supported by the “ National Dem¬ 
ocrats” of the South. The Dred Scott decision 
had been hailed by even the ultras in that sec¬ 
tion, as a triumph of their canse ; and so, Mr. 
Buchanan, in reply to that letter, completely 
endorses all the Pro-Slaveay doctrines of the 
Court. What other President, exclaimed an 
“ Old Line Whig,” writing to the Richmond 
Enquirer, has ever gone so far as that? It now 
became safe for that paper and its associates 
to sustain the policy of the Administra¬ 
tion in Kansas. While still admitting that 
Governor Walker might have been rather un¬ 
reserved in his public declarations, it no longer 
talked of restricting the submission of the Con¬ 
stitution in Kansas, to those only who had voted 
for the Convention. The Rockingham Demo¬ 
cracy, at one of its meetings, took the ground 
that it would be Anti-Democratic for the Con¬ 
vention to refuse to submit the Constitution to 
the vote of all the actual residents of Kansas ; 
and the Enquirer endorsed their proceedings. 
If a majority of the settlers, it argued, were op¬ 
posed to Slavery, their will ought to be respect¬ 
ed. To attempt to ignore or evade it, would 
only render the South obnoxious and alienate 
friends in the North, without doing any good 
at all—inasmuch as that majority, even if Kan¬ 
sas were admitted as a slave State, could im¬ 
mediately change the Constitution. 

The lines now began to be plainly drawn. 
On the one side, the “ South ” condemned Gqr. 
Walker for arguing against the adaptation «f 
Slavery to the climate of Kansas, and for using 
his influence to induce the Convention to sub¬ 
mit the question of Slavery to the People of the 
Territory ; and demanded that the Convention, 
without any snch submission, should send the 
Constitution to Congress. The Enquirer, on 
the contrary, justified this policy, and sustained 
the Administration in the enforcement of it; 
and at length the difference between them has 
grown up into a political test. Mr. Hunter, a 
candidate for re-election to the United States 
Senate, having fallen under suspicion of hostil¬ 
ity to the Administration, was continually called 
upon by the Enquirer, understood^to be in the 
interest of Governor Wise, to define his position. 
At last, in reply to some inquiries of Mr. Leake,' 
be writes a long letter, coldly expressing friend¬ 
ship for the Administration, and a purpose to 
sustain it so far as its course shall meet with 
his approbation ; but he plainly evinces his 
sympathy with the “ South ” and its associates, 
by condemning Gov. Walker, and discrediting 
the policy of submitting the Constitution to the 
People of Kansas. It furnishes good ground 
for believing that he may vote against ratifying 
the nomination of the Governor, and perhaps 
anite with Senators Toombs and Davis in 
measures to defeat the admission of Kansas 
as a free State. 

The indications then are clear enongh that 
the next Congress will be the theatre of a com¬ 
plicated and desperate struggle on the Slavery 
Question. The nomination of Gov. Walker, 
and the presentation of the Constitutions of 
Kansas, Minnesota, and Oregon, will furnish 
the occasion. Should the Convention in Kan¬ 
sas proceed in its work, form a Pro-Slavery 
Constitution, and, without submitting it to the 
People, send it to Congress, the ultras of the 
South will'be at once united and organized to 
sustain it: the “National Democrats,” so 
called, must then make their election between 
that faction and their Northern supporters. If, 
voting with the Republicans, they reject the 
Constitution, and return it for submission to 
the people of Kansas, they must make up their 
minds to put down the ultras, or be put down 
by them. If they yield to them, and bring in 
Kansas with its Slave State Constitution, they 
will give the Republicans vantage gronnd in 
the free States, and alienate large numbers of 
Northern adherents. Meantime, the whole 
question of political power between the Slave 
Interest and its opponents would be brought 
under disenssion, giving rise to issues to be de¬ 
cided by the election of 1860. 

So much for the questions of the “ Age.” It 
would not have propounded such inquiries, 
had it kept itself well informed of the condition 
of its Party in the Sonth, and in relation to the 
subjects which engross its discussions. 


as many of the ship’s company as can be spared 
from duty, to attend to every performance of 
the worship of Almighty God.” 

The commodore is master—the chaplain 
must obey. He is to judge whether there shall 
be service or not, and who shall attend. And 
he may order the church service to be read, if 
he please, and the chaplain, whether Presbyte¬ 
rian, Catholic, or Universalist, must obey, or 
be punished. If his conscience be nice on such 
a point, the navy is no place for him—he ought 
not to have placed himself in it. 

The idea, too, of an officer of the navy report¬ 
ing himself to a Board of Clergymen in Wash¬ 
ington, annually, as if it was his superior, must 
be a novel one in the naval service 1 We might 
as well well authorize the Board at once to sit 
in judgment on the Commodore—to compel 
him to report in regard to the discharge of his 
religious duties. A ship of war is not a church 
exactly; but if it be, the commodore is its 
supreme pontiff. 


GOV. WALKER AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 
Governor Walker’s proclamation of the 10th 


October, throwing ont the pretended votes re¬ 
turned from Oxford precinct, thereby giving to 
the Free State Party a majority in the Legisla¬ 
ture, must commend itself to every reasonable 
mind. By the law, it is made the duty of the 
Secretary to examine the returns in the pres¬ 
ence of the Governor, and to give to the per¬ 
sons having the highest number of votes, in 
their respective districts, certificates of their 
election to the Legislative Assembly. If the 
returns on their face be illegal, it would follow 
that the votes ought not to he received. The 
returns from Oxford precinct on their face 
were illegal; bnt both the Governor and Sec¬ 
retary, unwilling to deprive any portion of the 
People of their votes on acocunt of technicali¬ 
ties, visited Oxford, went through JohnBou 
county, and ascertained that the votes were not 
real, bnt simulated and fictitious. This was 
conclusive. Their obligations to the law, to 
the principles of Republicanism, good faith to 
the People of the Territory, a regard for the 
Peace of the Territory, and common honesty, 
required that they should reject the returns. 
An opposite course would have stamped them 
as unscrupulous tools of Party, and would have 
justified the People of the Territory in any 
necessary measures to obtain justice. A com¬ 
munity that would suffer itself to be stripped of 
its rights by so barefaced a fraud, would de¬ 
serve to be enslaved. 

Telegraphic dispatches from Washington 
report that the Administration is much exer¬ 
cised by this conduct of Governor Walker— 
that he has transcended his instructions—that 
he and Mr. Stanton will be removed, or at least 
reprimanded. Perhaps—bnt we do not be¬ 
lieve it. Reprimand two officials for doing 
their duty—for refusing their sanction to an in¬ 
famous fraud—for not counting votes which 
were never given I Should the Administration 
be guilty of snch an indecency, it would de¬ 
serve universal contempt and execration. 


The Rev. Mr. Haskell quoted the following I 
paragraph from a letter written by Dr. Ross: 

“ The Southern delegates took the position, 
en masse, that American Slavery is sanctioned 
by the Bible, and brought the battle to a stand- 
up fight on this ground— i. e., the Southern 
delegates, without flinching, said to the North, 
you shall take onr ground, past contradictory 
notwithstanding, or you shall deny it, and 
exscind us from holding it in some direct way, 
so as to make it impossible for us to meet you 
again in General Assembly. This noble stand 
of the South in Cleveland reveals the future.” 

Mr. Haskell said : 

“ This doctrine he could not, he would not, 
endorse, and this action of the Southern dele¬ 
gates he could not approve; and he felt from 
his inmost heart, that to vote in favor of the 
report was to endorse that doctrine, and ap¬ 
prove the general course and sentiments of the 
most extreme Southern men. He wished to 
pursue the original design which he adopted at 
the commencement of his ministry in Wash¬ 
ington. But, in the event of the adoption of 
this report, his designs of good which have thus 
far stimulated him to action would be in a 
measure frustrated. If he went with the Synod 
in this secession, he would be forced to give up 
his own conscientious opinions, and adopt those 
he believed to be radically wrong. Entertain¬ 
ing this belief, he must oppose this report, 
though the consequences of this stand might 
be to separate him from his connection with the 
Synod, from his Presbytery, even from his 
church and congregation, whom he dearly 
loved, and to make serious inroads upon the 
comfort of his family; but, with this before his 
view, he must stand upon principle, and leave 
the result to that God to-whom every con¬ 
science makes its final appeal; and if this re¬ 
port were adopted, he might avail himself of a 
constitutional right to present in writing his 
solemn protest to the action of the Synod, 
which stands out before the world as a seces¬ 
sion in behalf of a system which he believed in 
his inmost soul to be intrinsically wrong.” 

Dr. Sunderland, of this city, made a speech 
against Pro-Slavery action. We quote a para¬ 
graph or two: 

“We have heard the taunt of Abolitionism 
thrown out here, over and over again, as though 
every man, for any reason satisfactory to him¬ 
self, cannot see his way clear. To go the whole 
length with these brethren at. one leap is to be 
branded with this name, which means, among 
the people of the Sonth, everything that is odi¬ 
ous and pernicious. Well, sir, if this is the is¬ 
sue, let it come; and I tell you here, and 
tell you plainly, that if to deplore enormi¬ 
ties and abominations connected with the 
system of Slavery—if any such do exist— 
and if to pray for the time to come when 
God in his good providence shall open the 
way for its total disappearance—if to love free¬ 
dom more than bondage, as a state for man¬ 
kind higher and more to be desired than bond¬ 
age—and if to pray that all meu may one day 
have the blessings of liberty—if this be Aboli¬ 
tionism, then make the most of it. I accept 
the designation, and I take leave to ask where 
is the man who will dace to stand up and say, 
here or elsewhere, and declare in the face of 
the whole Christian world, and in the middle of 
this age, that he loves bondage more than free¬ 
dom ? Where is that man ? Let him speak ont, 
if he is present.” 

This certainly was manly, though the speak¬ 
er is by no means what would be termed an 
Anti-Slavery advocate. In reference to the 
action of the General Assembly, the Doctor 


conscience improperly exercised to be equally 
so. He had too high a regard for the con¬ 
science of the Christian world to take the step 
which had been advocated under the auspices 
through which it was presented. The gentle- 
med had all spoken their opinions at the Rich¬ 
mond Convention, and they had gone forth to 
the world. Two Presbyteries had already acted 
in the matter. He considered the difficulty so 
great, as to what position the Presbytery would 
occupy in case they receded from the General 
Assembly, that he felt it necessary to hesitate 
gravely before taking snch a step. Three- 
fourths of the material support which he had 
received, to aid him in establishing the work of 
the Gospel in a destitute part of this city, had 
been the gift of those who would not like to see 
his church become an extreme Southern church. 
He went on to say, that he could not conscien¬ 
tiously endorse the sentiments contained in the 
report. When he thought of the claims of eve¬ 
ry human being on the Gospel, he must repeat 
that he entered his solemn protest, against the 
project of withdrawal from the General As¬ 
sembly. He held out the olive branch of peace 
to the Synod, and hoped they would give a few 
days of grace to the District Presbytery, who 
were rather slow coaches, and desired to move 
rightly in the matter.” 

The following report was then adopted by a 
vote of 30 to 43: 




“ The committee on the minutes of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly report that they have examined 
the same to pages 401—404; and as it is im¬ 
possible for them to concur with the views there¬ 
in expressed, and which members of this SyDod 
are expected to carry out in the administration 
of the affairs of our churches, we are therefore 
left to fhe alternative of dissolving our connec¬ 
tion with the General Assembly; and the com¬ 
mittee accordingly recommend that the Synod 
of Virginia do withdraw from all further con¬ 
nection with the Geueral Assembly of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church in the Unted States, which held 
its session at Cleveland, Ohio, in May, 1857. 
In recommending this course to the Synod, we 
believe that we are expressing the sentiment 
of the great majority of our churches, deliber¬ 
ately formed after the most ample discussion, 
and when all the means of reconciliation and 
all the efforts of united action have been ex¬ 
hausted. 

“ While we take this gronnd, with a firm trust 
in the justice of our principles, and an unalter¬ 
able reliance on the gracious support of the 
great Head of the Church, we do so with un¬ 
abated affection for our brethren in the Lord, 
who have compelled us to separate from them, 
and on whom we would invoke the choicest ben¬ 
edictions of our common Lord. 

“ Signed by—J. N. Danforth, J. D. Mitchell, 
O. Treadwell, A. H. H. Boyd, J. R. Grettan, 
aud William Herring." 

The subjoined resolutions were passed unan¬ 
imously : 

“ Resolved, That the Synod of Virginia ap¬ 
prove as a whole of the resolutions adopted by 
the Convention of a portion of our Church, 
which lately met in Richmond, Va. 

“ Resolved, That we will cordially co-operate 
in the organization of the United Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church, which is to meet in Knox¬ 
ville, Tennessee, on the first Thursday in April 


THE “ PANIC ” IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHAPLAINS. 


Mr. Lorenzo D. Johnson, of this city, has 
lately issued a pamphlet on the subject of Chap¬ 
lains employed by Congress, and also in the 
army and navy of the United States. Some of 
his views are entitled to much consideration; 
others are hardly practicable. He tells us that 
not one half the number of chaplains authorized 
by law is employed in our army; and in our navy, 
consisting of nearly nine thousand men, form¬ 
ing ninety distinct crews, there are only twenty- 
fonr chaplains. 

It must be confessed that the Government is 
shamefully remiss in providing the means of re. 
ligious instruction and comfort for its soldiers 
and sailors. But, Mr. Johnson seems to think 
that the evil to be remedied lies in the char¬ 
acter of the chaplains themselves. Has he aDy 
facts showing their delinquency as a class ? He 
produces none, nor have we heard that they are 
habitually neglectful of their duties. And yet, 
to remedy this fancied evil, he proposes a most 
novel method, one which, so far as we can see, 
is not only unnecessary, bnt inconsistent with 
the rules and regulations of the military and 
naval service: it is, the institution of a Board 
of Clergymen, whose business it shall be to ex¬ 
amine into the character and fitness of all can¬ 
didates for the chaplaincy; such as they choose 
to recommend, are alone to be appointed by the 
President; and they are to be instructed to 
make annual reports to them, abstracts of which 
are to be prepared by the Secretary of the Board, 
to appear among the accompanying documents 
of the President’s Message: the Board also 
to have the power to act as a Retiring Board, 
dismissing from the service such chaplains as 
they may deem unfit or disabled I 

What is the matter with these Government 
chaplains ? So far as the Public is advised, they 
are as attentive to their duty as their brethren 
in civil life. 

What is there in their mission, to require 
so extraordinary gifts, as the institution of 
such a Board would suppose to he necessary? 
It is a very simple one : to say prayers twice a 
day, to preach once a Sunday, and, we suppoeej 
to attend the sick, and perform the funeral 
service tor the dead—plain duties, easily per¬ 
formed, within the compass of capacities, of 
which even a President of the United States 
can jndge pretty fairly, without the interven¬ 
tion of a college of learned Divines. Besides, 
the candidates for the chaplaincy are ministers 
of some religious denomination, and surely the 
certificate of a church is as good an endorse¬ 
ment as that of a dozen clergymen in Washing- 


navy, for example, he has no independent 
authority, but must obey his commodore or 
commandant ? He cannot preach or hold Di¬ 
vine service, without permission or orders. 
The rule is—“ The commanders of all ships 
and vessels in the navy having chaplains on 
board shall take care that Divine service be 
performed in an orderly and reverent manner 
twice a day, and a sermon preached on Sun¬ 
day, unless bad weather or other extraordinary 
accident prevent it; and that they cause all, or 


The action of the Virginia Synod, to which 
we briefly alluded in our last issue, is worthy of 
a more extended notice in our columns. Any 
step taken by the Presbyterian churches of 
Washington on the Slavery question is a mat 
ter of interest to the people of the nation, for 
Washington is peopled from every State and 
city in the Union. The action of the Virginia 
Synod upon the Slavery question was caused by 
the Anti Slavery position taken by the New 
School General Assembly at Cleveland last 
summer. The Virginia Synod, being connect¬ 
ed with that Assembly, and composed of 
churches in Virginia, Maryland, and the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, could no longer retain its 
connection with the Assembly, according to the 
almost unanimous opinion of the members of 
the Synod. The question in dispute, then, was 
not simply whether the Synod should secede 
from the General Assembly, but whether it 
should take an independent position, (like the 
Synod of Missouri, for instance,) or join the 
new Pro-Slavery Southern Church, under the 
special care of Rev. Dr. Ross. 

Daring the discussion, an agent of the Tract 
Society very appropriately addressed the body, 
and claimed the sympathies of those present 
for the institution he represented, on the score 
of the neutral position of its Executive Com¬ 
mittee. After he was through, the Synod voted 
that the Tract Society, since its recent action, 
(through the Committee,) “ is entitled to the 
confidence of our churches.” 

This side-issue out of the way, the main 
question came up. 

Rev. Mr. Haskell wanted time to prepare hia 
opinions for expression, not to form them. 
They were now what they had always been; 
but as a member of the District Presbytery, 
and as an individual pastor, he thought too lit¬ 
tle time had been given for consultation. It 
was not the usual custom for young men to 
move too slowly; bnt he felt now that, like 
Moses by the Red Sea, he could recommend 
the Presbytery to stand still and see the salva¬ 
tion of the Lord. His mind was made up, and, 
like Dr. Sunderland, he would sacrifice his re¬ 
lation to his beloved charge, the comfort of his 
family—but he could not sacrifice his conscience 
to these relations. 

The allusion to “ conscience ” was unfortu¬ 
nate. The gentlemen who wish to found a 
Church upon Human Slavery, eschew “ con¬ 
science 1 ” Do we express ourselves too strong¬ 
ly ? Read the reply to the Rev. Mr. Haskell. 
_According to the Star, the Rev. Mr. Nourse 
“ thought time enough had been given for con¬ 
sultation, and, while feeling for the District 
Presbytery, there was no other course, in his 
opinion, than the one recommended for them to 
pursue. As to conscience, we were not to be 
guided by that. We were guided by the Word 
of God. Conscience was to be educated. The 
Northern part of the Church had given up their 
conscience to the guidance of their fallen in¬ 
stincts. We must be guided by the Bible— 
and he was prepared to cut loose from the 
Cleveland Assembly, because they had pre¬ 
sented a set of Abolition resolutions, which 
they were called upon to endorse or repudiate. 
And as to the financial point of view, although 
they were to lose every dollar which the North 
had been aeenstomed to pour into the Southern 
treasury, yet, let the Synod stand on principle, 
and God would stand by them.” 

It is not strange that the Bible defenders of 
Wrong distrust the human conscience. Any 
man, however sunken, knows that he iB not 
rightfully a chattel, a machine, to be bought 
and sold like a horse. So the advocates of the 
New Church propose to silence the conscience 
of the South—and follow the Bible! not in 
its spirit, but the letter of the law, singling ont 
isolated passages to suit their purposes. 

We would like to be informed by the Rev. 
Mr. Nourse if conscience is to be distrusted 
upon all questions. For instance, the educated 
conscience of this age condemns concubinage 
and polygamy. But the Bible does not—unless 
it condemns Slavery. It as fully npholds 
Polygamy as Slavery. Why may not the Mor¬ 
mon claim Mr. Nourse as his defender? We 
have nothing to do with conscience—the men 
of the Bible had a multiplicity of wives. God 
said to David—“I gave thee thy master's 
house, and thy master's wives into thy bosom.” 
Conscience is an interloper—what David did 
with God’s special approval, we may do I 


“ Bat you say we were exscinded. I deny it. 
It is not so. Every man here knows it is not 
so. The public mind, I fear, has been much 
misled; yon were exscinded neither in form 
nor in purpose; there is no such thing in the 


“Well, then, we were virtually exscinded. 
This is nonsense. Excision is a judicial act; 
if it have not the intent nor the expression of 
cutting off, then there is no exscision ; cat off a 
man by inference—it is an absurdity; truly one 
of Dr. Ross’s ‘ stultified abstractions.' 

“ Well, then, we were degraded ; by what 
process did they degrade you ? Why, you went 
there and said something about Slavery, and 
they chose to differ, and said (he opposite— 
each claiming the truth, and differing from the 
other. Which was moat degraded—yon or 
they ? Is the truth a degradation ? Why, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Ross, the Southern light had 
only just begun to shine, and now, forsooth, 
when we just had it all in our own hands, we 
must flee away, to avoid the degradation, 

“Yes; but wa could not stand the agitation. 
Indeed 1 we could not, and so we concluded to 
agitate a little more, because Dr. Ross says it 
is good and to be desired, and we adopted agi¬ 
tation to prevent agitation on this momentous 
question. Yes, you got tired of agitation at 
Cleveland, and now you have come here to agi¬ 
tate us, and to stir up strife, perhaps, while be¬ 
fore we have had peace. I thought when I 
came to Washington I should be on the ground 
of the Union, and of the whole church, and, un¬ 
der the broad aegis of a national capital, I 
should find repose from the fierce and bitter 
sectional strifes that have wasted, and are now 
wasting, the very life-blood of our Confederacy; 
but at length I am here hunted out, and com¬ 
pelled, by Southern men too, to pronounce my 
choice.” 


Dr. Boyd replied to Dr. Sunderland. He 


The Anti-Slavery Standard, of New York, 
has a Boston correspondent who is rarely sur¬ 
passed for wit, sarcasm, or humor. Rumor 
hath it that he is no other than Edmund 
Quincy, the “Byles” of the Tribune, and the 
novelist of Putnam’s Monthly, (deceased,) and 
the Atlantic Monthly, just started. The afore¬ 
said correspondent writes to the Standard a 
letter upon various matters, and among them 
upon the “ panic ” at Boston, and in the State 
of Massachusetts. He says : 

“I was rather«teo swift, a fortnight ago, in 
bragging of onr intending to keep on paying 
onr debts, here. We have concluded, on the 
whole, to discontinue a habit which would be 
attended by the unpleasant incident of parting 
with our money. So we all stopped payment 
last week. The Giant Panic has devoured us, 
too. All onr comfort is, that we were devoured 
the last. He ‘ ground your bones to make him 
bread,’ as tbe Ogre in the nursery tale said or 
sung, before he crunched ns up. He granted 
us that Polyphemean favor, at least; and we 
make the most of it. Everybody says that the 
banks could not help it, and what can’t be 
helped must be borne. Almost everybody, tbat 
is—for there is a remnant, and a large one, 
that believes they might have held on and put 
you, with your metropolitan airs and graces, to 
an open shame. Gold, I am assured, is a drug 
in the market, and brings nothing in large 
quantities. But I don’t pretend to know more 
than my neighbors in matters of this kind. 
Only I do think that the necessity of any really 
solvent bank refusing ti> perform its contracts 
is a strong argument against the system of 
banking in this country. I believe tbe remedy 
will ultimately be found in the abolition of 
banks of circulation. Banks or bankers there 
mast be, bnt there is no reason why the one 
any more than the other should be allowed the 
royal prerogative of manufacturing money, aud 
especially of making their debts (under the 
alias of deposits) a basis of circulation.” 

Here is a fact worth noticing, as a sign of the 


The first volume of the above-mentioned 
work, by some mistake, has failed to reach U3, 
and we therefore defer a notice of Dr. Barth, a 
synopsis of the plan of his work, and other pre¬ 
liminary observations, till we receive it. 

Of the volume before us we can speak, and 
it must be in many respects similar to the other 
two. The third is yet unpublished. The works 
of Dr. Barth are published in a large octavo 
form—the volume before us containing over 700 
pages—the print is clear, and the wood engra¬ 
vings are admirable. In the present voulme, 
there are over fifty illustrations, and it makes a 
very handsome book. 

The style in which the work is written is as 
popular as the nature of the subject will allow. 
Dr. Barth is at once scientific and descriptive. 
The narrative is foil of interest to the general 
reader, and, at the same time, much important 
scientific knowledge is imparted to the geogra¬ 
phical student. The profuse illustrations are a 
great help to the reader, enabling him to follow 
the gallant traveller into the wastes and wilds 
of Africa, not merely with his “ mind’s eye,” 
but with his actual organs of sight. 

The volume before us opens with the history of 
the Bornu Kings, and the first chapter describes 
the form of government in Bornu, the indigen¬ 
ous tribes, &c. Then follows a rival sketch of 
the capital of Bornu, its business, and the char¬ 
acter of its institutions—a description of the 
Taad, its banks, and incidents occurring upon 
it—the journey to Adamana—the border county 
of the Marghi—and the Mohammedan settle¬ 
ments in the heart of Central Africa. The trav¬ 
eller then proceeds towards Yola—returns to 
Adamana—goes on an expedition to Kanem 
and its eastern valleys—visits Mandaea, the 
country of shallow rivers—tbe province of So- 
gon and Bafiemi. Endeavoring to leave the 
latter place, he is arrested, but is finally liber¬ 
ated,. and enters Mascena, where the Sultan ar¬ 
rives during his stay. The last chapter of the 
present volume is principally occupied with a 
sketch of Mr. Overweg’s last excursion, and an 
account of his death and burial upon the shores 
of the Tsad. We quote the latter: 

“The same evening, one of the servants 
whom I had left with Mr. Overweg came and 
informed me that he was much worse, and that 
they were unable to understand a single word 
he said. I mounted immediately, and found 
my friend in a most distressing condition, lying 
outside in the court-yard, as he had obstinately 
refused to sleep in the hut. He was bedewed 
with a cold perspiration, and had thrown off all 
his coverings. He did not recognise me, and 
would not allow me or any one else to cover 
him. Being seized with a terrible fit of delirium, 
and muttering unintelligible words, in which all 
the events of his life seemed to be confused, he 
jumped up repeatedly, in a raging fit of mad¬ 
ness, and rushed against the trees and into the 
fire, while four men were scarcely able to hold 


“At length, toward morning, he became more 
quiet, and remained tranquilly on his couch; 
and not becoming aware that his strength was 
broken, and hoping that he might have passed 
the crisis, I thought I might return to the town. 
After asking him if he had any particular de¬ 
sire, he said that he had something to tell me; 
bat it was impossible for me to understand him, 
and I can only fancy, from what happened, that, 
being aware that death was at hand, he wanted 
to recommend his family to me. 


sad news that the state of my friend was very 
alarming, and that since I left him he had not 
spoken a word, but was lying motionless. I 
mounted immediately on horseback; bnt, be¬ 
fore I reached the place, I was met by a brother 
of Fugo Ali, who, with tears in his eyes, told 
me that our friend was gone. With the dawn 
of day, while a f^ drops of rain were falling, 
after a short struggle, his soul had departed. 

“ Thus died my sole friend and companion, 
in the the thirtieth year of his age, and in the 
prime of his youth. It was not reserved for him 
to finish his travels, and to return home in safe¬ 
ty ; but he met a more honorable death as a 
martyr to science; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that he found himself a grave on the very bor¬ 
ders of that lake by the navigation of which he 
has rendered his name celebrated forever.” 


“ Now, I ask, can it be possible that any man 
in the South will remain in connection with an 
Assembly which thus looks upon a large pro¬ 
portion of our members as subject to the disci¬ 
pline of the church for slaveholding? Are we 
willing to be recognised as prima facie crimi¬ 
nals, for being slaveholders, aud to ask at the 
hands of the Assembly the favor of not prose¬ 
cuting us for sustaining this relation? The 
truth is, such is the public sentiment of the 
South with reference to the Abolition action of 
the Assembly, that we must either abandon tbe 
Assembly or the South. There is no alterna¬ 
tive. Two of the Presbyteries of the Synod 
have already withdrawn from the Assembly. 
And we hope that our brethren of the District 
Presbytery will pursue the same course. As to 
the platform adopted by the Richmond Conven¬ 
tion, we are willing that it should go before the 
country, and be scrutinized as closely as possi¬ 
ble. The substance of that platform on the 
subject of Slavery is non-agitation of this vexed 
question in the judicatories of the church. The 
Convention aimed to present the subject just 
as the Bible presents it—that is, recognising 
the innocence of the slaveholding relation—that 
Slavery is an institution of the State] and there¬ 
fore does not properly belong to the judicato¬ 
ries of the church as a subject for discussion 
and inquiry. As we read the Btble, whilst the 
duties arising from the relation of master and 
servant may come within the recognisance of 
the church, the relation itself, and Slavery, as 
a civil institution, are not to be brought before 
the church. Besides, our experience has 
taught us that the introduction of this subject 
into the judicatories has distracted and divided 
the church. The Methodist and Baptist church¬ 
es, and now the Presbyterian church, have been 
rent asunder by this unhallowed agitation.” 

Our readers will understand the drift of this 
argument at once; All that is necessary to 
secure any wickedness from church action is, 
that the State legalize it. If Utah comes into 
the Union, and Polygamy is legalized, it be¬ 
comes “ a civil institution,” and the Bible, the 
Church, and the Tract Society, cannot touch itl 

Rev. Dr. Smith, of this city, expressed his 
attachment to the Synod of Virginia, and de¬ 
termination to remain in it if possible. But 
the main point with him, for he did not care 
for Slavery or the General Assembly, was, that 
he wished to know what oourse was, to be pur¬ 
sued in regard to the Washington ciiurch prop¬ 
erty which was deeded to the General Assem¬ 
bly ; he also asked of Dr. Boyd, in regard to a 
committee which was appointed in Cleveland 
by the Southern members who were to investi¬ 
gate the manner in which the Washington 
church property was held. 

This question is an important one, and the 
seoeders will do well not to forget it. 

“ Mr. Haskell wished to give more explicit 
reasons why he did not feel called upon to act 
at once in this matter. One was, that he had 
been deeply engaged as recording clerk of the 
Synod, and had had no time to collect his ideas in 
a proper manner to decide upon the matter with 
so great precipitancy. He wished to do right, 
and not to violate his conscience in the matter. 
While he regarded a man without a conscience 
as a fraction of a man, he regarded one with a 


me, the other day, ‘ When yon have abolished 
Slavery, I hope you will undertake another 
crusade, in which I will join yon—one.for the 
abolition of banks.’ I assured him that I was 
entirely ready to enter into the movement at 
once, without waiting for the preliminary. But 
this chance word, uttered by just the sort of 
man that said it, showed to my mind what a 
change has taken place in the minds of sub¬ 
stantial men, on the question of banking, with¬ 
in twenty years. At the time of the la3t sus¬ 
pension, in 1837,1 think it was, the whole race 
of capitalists were the fanatical upholders of 
the New England system of banking. I appre¬ 
hend this is far from being the case now. The 
Legislature which will be elected next month 
will be chosen mainly upon this issue, and, you 
may rely upon it, it will not be made up of 
blind believers in our present system of paper 
currency; and it is very likely that its continu¬ 
ance will be made contingent, on the admission 
of very material modifications. The prohibi¬ 
tion of the emission of small bills may be one 
of the regulations imposed, aud a blessing 
surely, or at least a comfort, such a restriction 
would be.” 

Alluding to the proposed change from a 
paper currency to that confined entirely of 
specie, the correspondent says : 

“ It is very possible that such a change would 
hinder the sudden inflations of the balloon of 
our prosperity in which we delight; but it 
would also regulate its ascent, and keep it un- 
der control, and prevent it from collapsing and 
scattering us sprawling ridiculously all over the 
country, every few years. I make no preten¬ 
sions to political economy. Only I know tbat 
gold is a safer currency than any paper promise 
whatever to pay it, and that whatever encour¬ 
ages men to engage in mercantile adventures 
before they have acquired by labor or skill the 
capital necessary to carry them on successfully, 
must be mischievous in its tendency and re¬ 
sults. Credit cannot be abolished, for it has 
its foundations in human nature, and it is but 
good faith and regard for promises applied to 
the business of buying aod selling; bnt, to be 
safe, it must rest on personal character, backed 
by solid capital, or these revulsions will be as 
regular as the returns of the gout of a still gor¬ 
mandizing alderman.'' 

The trouble is, that capitalists make too 
much money out of our paper money, and they 
will not give it up. Possibly in time, for ideas 
are propagated slowly, the people may take the 
matter in hand, and give the country security 
against these distressing panics. 


This, little volume contains short and pleas¬ 
ant sketches of Bunyan, Montgomery, Winslow, 
and other celebrated persons. It is calculated 
to do good, and will, we presume, have a wide 


This is the first complete collection of Leigh 
Hunt’s poetical works; they are edited by 8. 
Adams Lae, and revised by the author himself. 
The volumes are issued “in blue and gold,” and 
the first one contains a portrait of the author. 
Among itf contents we notice a < h ir.v ic istia 
introduction and introductory letter. “ The Feast 
of the Poets,” “ The Story of Rimini,” and tbe 
“Ballads of Robin Hood,” are in this volume, 
In the second we have, among the best poems, 
“Capt. Sword and Capt. Pen,” “Abou Ben 
Adhem,” <feo. 

Leigh Hunt’s poetry is of a peculiar kind- 
original—unlike that of any other poet. He does 
not soar to a lofty height. He is neither grand 
nor passionate. But he excels in the beautifu 
and the pathetic. He has all the subtle grace! 
of beauty—touches the finest chords of the hu 
man heart. His many admirers will be delight 
ed to welcome him to their homes “in blue anc 
gold.” 


A new volume of poetry by Alexander S mitl 
certainly cannot be passed by with a word. Hi 
is, with all his faults, prominently before th 
world, and is a poet, if not of the first class. 

We are glad to see an improvement in thi 
volume upon his firat one. There is less spa! 
modic and sensuous poetry—more that is quie 
and beautiful. Still, there is yet a wide margii 
for further improvement. The London Athene 
um criticises “ City Poems ” with great s< 
verity, and apparently makes out a case r 
p’agiaristn against the author. It is more i 
the appearance, however, than in the realitj 
Punch takes off the Atheneum capitally (w 
quoted the article on the outside of last week’ 
Era) on this point. Bnt Mr. Smith will do we 
to avoid the appearance of plagiarism. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
$37,000,000 worth of silks, embroideries, and 
laces, were imported into this country. It 
seems, then, that if the business world is bank¬ 
rupt, the people at large indulge in luxuries. 


The Richmond Examiner copies “ A 
Run on the Bank,” by Mrs. Bell Smith, from 
this journal, without giving proper credit. 


This is an admirable little volume—han 
book, it should be. It is creditably written by 
man thoroughly qualified for his task, and it; 
full of those “ hints ” and suggestions whio 
are invaluable in the household. We trust th 
book may have a circulation equal to its merit 


J8®“ Four ships arrived recently in New 
York with cholera on board, and were quaran¬ 
tined. One of the ships had lost twenty pas- 


This new novel of Reade’s is to bi 
in four parts. The author has won 
reputation in a short time—as to i 
: and permanency, time alone can de 
I style is bold, dashing, almost foppisi 
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but exceedingly attractive. He is very popular 
in England—so much so, that the venerable 
Edinburgh Review has seen fit to attack one of 
his late novels. “ White Lies ” does not yet 
equal the best of its predecessors, in our opin¬ 
ion, but it is quite possible that the two re¬ 
maining parts will surpass those before us in 
the author’s characteristic excellences. 

The story is issued in a very neat style—what 
book issued by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields is 
not ?—and will be widely read. 

HONORABLE CALEB CUSHING. 

This gentleman addressed the citizens of Bos¬ 
ton, last week, in Faneuil Hall. 

He defended the Administration of President 
Pierce, and assumed that the opposition in Mas¬ 
sachusetts was simply personal, being known as 
the Banks party, &c., and in this connection de¬ 
voted three-fourths of an hour to reviewing Mr. 
Banks’s speech on the financial question. The 
merits of the Kansas question were explained 
by Mr. Cushing as he understood them, and it 
■was argued that speculation in the public lands 
was the one leading object of keeping up the 
excitement, both North and South, and that it 
acted as a sort of advertisement after the man¬ 
ner of Barnum. It was then argued that the 
“ bleeding Kansas ” idea had exploded ; that 
the “ Dred Scott ” case had died out; and that 
the elaborately-constructed platforms of disoord 
on which the Republican party had stood for 
three years were completely broken down—there¬ 
fore, Mr. Banks had taken new ground, and 
endeavored to pervert financial questions to the 
servioe of the negro excitement. The speaker 
urged the support of the Democratic State nom¬ 
inees, and appealed to the merchants of Boston 
and people of Massachusetts to rebuke section¬ 
alism, and closed with au eloquent peroration 
in reference to the future of the nation. 

Mr. Cashing may as well wait a little while 
before he pronounces “ the bleeding Kansas 
idea exploded,” and before he is certain that 
the “ Dred Scott case has died out.” The pol¬ 
itician who imagines that the Slavery question 
is at rest—that the propagandists will let it 
rest—hugs a delusion to his breast. It is more 
than probable that the question will agitate the 
new Congress to its centre. 

Hard Money.— Several of the leading Dem¬ 
ocratic journals (so-called) advocate a hard- 
money currency, and some of them represent 
the Democratic party as opposed to the mod¬ 
ern banking system. By these representations j 
the Administration journals have gained thou¬ 
sands of votes for their party, and they will 
probably retain them on this account in future 
elections. Yet the votes in question were 
gained upon false pretences. The Democratic 
party is not in favor of an exclusive speoie 
currenoy. Democrats engage in shin-plaster 
banking in every State and city of the Union. 
Not only that, but Democratic Administrations 
have encouraged paper banks in this city, by 
depositing United States funds with them. In 
this case the act has been the more remark¬ 
able from the fact that the banks in this city 
were refused charters thirteen years ago, and 
have lived till now upon the pretence of wind¬ 
ing up 1 Yet the Administration allows them 
to set at defiance the laws. If the Democratic 
party were opposed to paper banks, of course a 
Democratic Administration would put these 
banks down. The truth is, that the currency 
question does not as yet enter into politics. 
Democrats are in favor of and opposed to an 
exclusive specie currency; and in election 
times Administration editors fool the people 
in the rural districts with the pretence that the 
party is an enemy of the banking system of the 
country. We trust that the question will not 
center the arena of political warfare, but that 
tbe InveUlgeni people of all parties Win unite 
to encourage a safer currency. 

KANSAS CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Though still suffering from a fever which has 
for nearly four weeks confined me to my bed 
almost constantly, I cannot refrain from thank¬ 
ing you for the noble stand you have taken in 
behalf of Kansas and her Free State policy. 

I design to speak 'more particularly of the 
favorable influence your policy with regard to 
voting has exerted, not upon the Free State 
people alone, but upon the entire population. 
Having decided to go into the October election, 
we were on the road that must lead to ultimate 
success, no matter what had been the result of 
the present election. The people have taken a 
Btep which it will be utterly impossible to in¬ 
duce them to retrace. Once engaged in the 
contest at the polls, they will continue it until 
they are entirely victorious—an impracticability 
they will not again rally around. 

We have said thus much, leaving entirely 
out of the account the result of the recent elec¬ 
tion. 

But let us see whether the voting policy will 
stand the test, when tried by the result of the 
election just held. The returns are not com¬ 
plete, but enough is known to establish the fact 
that we have elected our Delegate to Congress, 
10 out of the 13 members of the Council, and 
27 out of the 39 members of the House. We 
think, if this is not entirely satisfactory to the 
Free State party, it is certainly not wholly 
disastrous. We think there will no longer be 
a justification for calling those “ fools ” who fa¬ 
vored the voting policy, or charging them with 
“ seeking to distract the Free State party,” and 
“ in their uneasiness attempting to get up a 
third party; ” all of which, and much more, 
has been charged upon those who labored to 
get out the largest possible number of Free 
State voters. But bad we by any means, how¬ 
ever UDjust, or however impossible to have been 
avoided by those who advised that the Free State 
men go to the polls, been defeated, we should 
to-day have been the best-abused men in Kan¬ 
sas, and the journals both in and out of Kansas 
would have been most thoroughly denounced. 
Happily, such is not the case. We say such is 
not the case; for no matter how corrupt the 
judges of election may be, no matter how false 
their returns, Secretary Stanton, Gov. Walker, 
and the National Administration, are all 
pledged to give us a fair election, into which 
neither fraud nor violence should enter. To 
them it is all important that these pledges be 
redeemed. So we argued before the election, 
and so we reason now. Policy , if no higher 
motive actuates them, must induce them to ad¬ 
here to the line of policy they have marked 
out. We have heard Secretary Stanton state, 
not in private, but in the presence of a number 
of the most respectable witnesses, the Governor 
being present, and evidently endorsing the re- 
marks, “ that no man, of whatever party, should 
receive his certificate, if he had good reason to 
believe the person claiming it was not fairly 
elected by the bona fide electors of the Territo¬ 
ry." We asked the Secretary if the Pro Hlapery 
party so understood him. He replied, “ Cer¬ 
tainly,” and added, extending his right arm, “I 
will suffer this arm to be amputated, sooner 
than use it in signing a certificate to which the 
claimant is not justly entitled,” We said to 
the Secretary, we should remember this pledge 
after the election is past. He promptly replied, 
“ I wish you to.” We were not then without 
faith in the Secretary's right arm, and are not 

Have we anything since the election that 
goes to prove that it was the real intention of 
the Governor to stand by the pledges he made 
to the people before they decided to take the 
Btep which has placed them in so favorable a 
position? 

We answer, yes. An individual whose influ¬ 
ence for good is not second to any in the Ter¬ 


ritory yesterday called upon Gov. Walker, and 
spent several hours with him, for the purpose 
of learning what we might expect of him with 
reference to the notorious fraud at the Oxford 
precinct. The individual alluded to called at 
our residence on his return, and stated “ that 
the Free State party would have reason to be 
entirely satisfied with the Governor’s action.” 
This you may receive, not as erroneous, but as 
a statement that may be safely relied upon. 

But to your remarks in the Era of October 
1st, following the extract copied from Mr. 
Heath’s recent letter to you.- 

In this article, you go over the entire ground 
of debate between the voting and non-voting 
portions of the Free State parly. 

In not a single instance have you taken 
issue with the advocates of the voting policy 
in this article. Indeed, had you been here, and 
participated in the discussions, and been fa¬ 
miliar with all tbat has been said and done, 
you could not more correctly have stated the 
Ijpsition of those who advocated the voting pol¬ 
icy, previous to the party deciding in Conven¬ 
tion so to act. And ware you the completest 
plagiarist . you could not have more perfectly 
copied their arguments. 

But let us particularize. After expressing 
your gratification at the new position taken by 
the Free State voters of Kansas, yon say, “ your 
only regret is, that they did not adopt it in re¬ 
gard to the Constitutional Convention.” This 
we advocated at an election held in Blooming¬ 
ton, last spring, for the purpose of choosing 
delegates to the Topeka Convention, soon after 
to be held, and which decided not to go into 
the constitutional election; for this we were 
most thoroughly denounced. So was the Her¬ 
ald of Freedom, and all others who dared to 
give such advice. You then give the reasons 
urged by those who refused to vote, for thus 
refusing, but do not give the reasoning of those 
who were in favor of voting. 

Let me brit fly state their arguments. The 
voters admitted all the premises of the non¬ 
voters, but did not admit their conclusions. 
All agreed that the body claiming the right to 
legislate, had no right from the people; bat a 
part claimed, that inasmuch as the Federal 
Government had not seen fit to declare the 
Territorial Government a usurpation, there 
was some reason why we should bear the usurp¬ 
ation as gracefully as possible, until we conld 
throw it off. We said to those who dissented 
from ns, in going to the polls, we admit noth¬ 
ing with regard to the right of the Legislature 
to frame laws for us which you deny. In going 
to the polls, we do not go with the avowed nor 
secret intention of giving validity to their en¬ 
actments, bat with the avowed purpose of ren¬ 
dering them a nullity at the earliest practica¬ 
ble moment. We said to them, our position is 
that of a person who pays a tax under protest, 
rather than suffer still greater wrong and injus¬ 
tice. That the only means of escape offered to 
us from our oppressor, were through the Terri¬ 
torial Legislature and revolution. For the 
latter we were not prepared, nor did we deem 
it necessary. It was our duty to come into 
possession of our rights with as little injnry to 
ourselves and friends, at leaBt, as possible. 
That if we were wrecked at sea, and a pirate 
vessel would carry us safely ashore, we should 
avail ourselves of the relief thus offered, never 
thinking that by so doing we were endorsing 
piracy. But this would not do. “ They were 
not going to endorse the bogus Legislature any 
how.” We asked them what they did propose 
to do. Some would fight, but most of them 
would only propose “ how not to do it” Some 
of the “ sagacious leaders ” would plainly enough 
indicate “ how to do it’’ for themselves, but this 
did not satisfy the people, and so they proposed 
to vote it out, and, as you have ere this learned, 
did it. 

The next principal point in your article is 
with reference to the practicability of holding a 
party together, with no cohesive power hut that 
of a simple protest. You say, “ uo party was 
ever held together by suoh a policy; and if 
adopted, in less than two years there would be 
no Free State organization in Kansas.” Here 
again you are sustained by those who from the 
first have been in favor of inducing the Free 
State party to vote, and faith in the principle 
here stated was one of the principal reasons 
that gave the early advocates of the voting pol¬ 
icy courage to openly advocate the doctrine. 

The next point I notice is with reference to 
paying a tax, or committing ourselves to a 
wrong, for the purpose of securing a real or 
supposed good. Or, in other words, suffering 
a wrong, or doing a wrong. We conceive the 
difference to be so great as to need no illustra¬ 
tion. Here again the voting party and the Era 
are in harmony of thought, and both have spo¬ 
ken alike upon the subject. 

So with reference to the course to be pur¬ 
sued, should an unconstitutional or test oath be 
required as a condition of voting. At the Cen- 
tropolis Convention we said, “ Should any un¬ 
reasonable requirements be made as a condition 
of voting, reject them, but vote.” It was asked 
how we proposed to vote in case the judges re¬ 
fused to receive our votes. In this instance 
we might have copied from your article, had it 
appeared in time for our Convention, or you 
might have copied from our speeches and reso¬ 
lutions, had you ever received a correct report 
of the same. But the reporters present chose 
rather to characterize it as “ Pro-Slavery,” 
“ Walkerish,” &c. 

With regard to Kansas being admitted as a 
slave State, which of course all would regret, 
it has been repeatedly stated that this would by 
no means dishearten ns. 

Having the great majority of the people with 
us, we should elect all the officers under the 
State Government; and if we could not at once 
execute our own will, we could at least prevent 
our enemies from executing theirs, as they 
would have no officers to do their bidding. 

As you stated in yonr closing paragraph, so 
we have all along stated, that, before we could 
come into possession of our rights, we must ob¬ 
tain possession of the polls. Thus we agree to 
the end of the chapter, or, rather, to the begin¬ 
ning of the end; for, when we have obtained 
possession of the Territorial Government,, the 
voters and the non-voters (by which we mean 
those who have been from the beginning in 
favor of voting, and those who came into the 
measure of the eleventh or rather the twelfth 
hour) again take issue—the voters advising 
that we retain possession of the Territorial 
Government, until we are in possession of a 
State Government, recognised ns valid by the 
Federal Government, (see resolutions passed 
at the Centropolis Convention, held in August, 
in confirmation of this statement;) the non¬ 
voters recommending that, should we acquire 
the control of the Legislature, we at onee re¬ 
peal the entire code, and adjourn sine die, and 
fall back upon the Topeka Government. 

From this doctrine, no one had publicly dis¬ 
sented up to the time of the Grasshopper Falls 
Convention, who was known as a Topeka man, 
but all such had expressed themselves in favor 
of the doctrine alluded to above. Some still 
expressed themselves at the last Convention, 
held by the Free State party, as all had before 
done, in favor of making the question of throw¬ 
ing off the Territorial Government an issue in 
the recent election. Others thought it unwise 
to publicly state what they intended to do with 
the Government, in advance of getting control 
of it. You will see by this, that as the party 
were divided in their views with reference to 
the propriety of voting, so they are with regard 
to what shall be done with the Government, 
when once it is in our hands. As they have 
been brought to act harmoniously in the first 
instance, we doubt not they will be in the sec¬ 
ond. Bat this cannot be accomplished, without 
an effort on the part of those who recommend 
that the Government be held for our good un¬ 
til we have no further use for it, it being super¬ 
seded by State Government. Should there, 
however, be no hope of success on the part of 
those desiring to throw off the Territorial Gov¬ 
ernment, it may be quietly abandoned. We 
are not without hope that such will be the case. 

We have already extended this letter to a 
much greater length tjjan we supposed our 
physical strength would permit when we .com¬ 
menced it, and shall close by again thanjjing 
you for the efficient aid you have rendered the 
people of Kansas by the wisdom and prudence 
with which you have from time to time present¬ 
ed your views upon the policy best calculated 
to promote our welfare. When your Kansas 
correspondent entered into disputes here, 
which no reporter for Eastern journals should 
have taken part in, you at once refused to en¬ 
dorse his course. Had other influential jour¬ 
nals have acted tbps promptly and justly, they 
would have done what we at least hope they 
will do in future, should another attempt be 
made to induce them to become parties in a 
contest which, from the nature of the case, they 
cannot properly be. 

AU letters from correspondents in Kansas or 
journalists in the East, representing the state 
of affairs here worse than they actually are, are 
calculated to damage us in two ways at least: 


first, by preventing real bona fide settlers 
from making homes among us, they consider¬ 
ing it unsafe to invest here; and, second, by 
ii.dueing the worst class of people to come into 
our midst, they suppossing our property and 
even our lives to be an easy prey to them. So 
in future we hope all will speak as favorably of 
us as truth will permit. 

Yours, with highest regard, 

Erastcs Heath. 

CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENCE, 


PROCLAMATION OP GOVERNOR WALKER. absence of the oath prescribed by the Territorial Professor Marion was to ascend in a balloon The official advices from the Utah expedition 

statutes for the judges of election, the returns from Hudson, N. Y,, Saturday afternoon, and show that only fifteen hundred troops will visit 
Lecompton, October 19, 1857. being thus clearly invalid, and, as we believe, twenty or thirty women and children had col- the Salt Lake City this fall and winter, and that 
To the People of Kansas: fictitious and simulated, we have, under the lected to see the sight on top of a wooden awn- the Mormons are in bad temper, and can, if 

Bv the 32d section of the organic act estab- circumstances, no alternative but to reject the ing, which gave way, and precipitated them to they please, prevent the troops from entering 
fishing this Territorial Government, it is provi- I whole return from the Oxford precinct, and to the ground with some severe injuries. Among their city, by giving it to the flames, in antiei- 


a Delegate to g ive the certificates to those who appear to them were Miss Louisa Marshall, skull fractur- pation of’its occupation. It is not at all prob- 
Congress tbat°“the person having the greatest have been elected by virtue of the other regular ed ; Miss Mary Hicks, leg broken ; Miss Had- able that they will execute their rash threats. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

You ask of me some account of the late po¬ 
litical contest in Ohio, and the reason, if any 
can be found, for the unexpected results. I 
would comply with pleasure, could I honestly 
say that we had any such contest. The fact is, 
that we have been thrown into such unhappy 
confusion by events not legitimately connected 
with issues of a party political character, that 
it is impossible to say that we have solved any 
questions growing out of the principles or want 
of principle in either party. One fact alone 
stands prominently for recognition on all sides; 
and that is, that our high-toned, clear-headed 
stateman, Salmon P. Chase, is personally a 
popular man. And with this we are for the 
present enough content. 

We began fairly. The issue was clearly 
made up. The Republican party nominated 
their ticket, and formally announced as a politi* 
cal platform, that Ohio should be Baved from the 
pollution of Slavery; and that, with her sanction, 
the Territories should be preserved to free la 
bor alone. On the other hand, the Bnehaneers 
endorsed the Dred Scott decision at their nom¬ 
inating State Convention, and fearlessly an¬ 
nounced themselves as followers of Douglas 
and the South. This latter Convention was 
under the control of what is known here as the 
Miami Tribe, much the braver, and if we may 
use the expression, the better part of this stupid 
and corrupt organization. 

The isane, so made np, was not effected by 
the heavy defalcation of the late Democratic 
Treasurer, who notoriously used over half a 
million of the public money to further certain 
party designs in this State, from the fact that 
the Republican Treasurer, his successor and 
brother-in-law, had covered up the fraud until 
too late to punish the defaulter or recover the 
money. 

Had we have gone to the country upon the 
questions thus agreed on, no one could doubt 
the verdict. The Bnehaneers had from the 
start no reasonable prospect of success, nor, in¬ 
deed, did they indulge in any such hope. Their 
nominating Convention was composed of con¬ 
tending factions, each bent only on the injury 
or destruction of the other. The friends of the 
Administration were under the leadership of 
Rinney and McDowell, while Payne, McLain, 
and Steadman, led the reckless horde of Pro 
Slavery Douglasites. The latter were victori¬ 
ous, and returned home congratulating each 
other that they had buried the affectionate of 
fice-seekers and friends of Mr. Buchanan. Un¬ 
der this state of fact, all that we had to fear was 
the overweening confidence of the Republicans. 

For the first time in many years, we had but 
two parties in the field, for the Know Nothings 
were completely demoralized—to such an ex¬ 
tent, indeed, that it was gravely announced that 
the great body of them would vote, as they 
eventually did, for the so-called Democratic 
ticket. It only needed this last inconsistency 
to put the finishing touch to this monstrous or¬ 
ganization. It began its career in Ohio by 
bitter attacks upon the Democracy for having 
built np the foreign influence, and terminated 
its existence by a sale to the same party of all 
its lodges, dark lanterns, passwords, and grips, 
and opposition to the foreign influence. At 
the polls, we were treated to the strange 
sight of Patrick, the Bturdy soldier of the Pope, 
voting the same ticket with the church-burning 
anti-Catholic Know Nothings. 

The campaign, thus fairly opened, was thrown 
into confusion by our monetary revulsion. The 
feeling created by a general depreciation of 
miserable currency in the hands of our entire 
people, to say nothing of the distress arising 
from the loss of millions in railway and land 
speculations, was too much for an ordinary po¬ 
litical contest. To understand this, it is neces¬ 
sary to know that in Ohio the Democracy has 
been the only party that ever clearly and fair¬ 
ly declared itself in favor of a gold and silver 
currency. In all the surrounding States, bank 
paper owes its existence to the fostering care 
of the Democratic party; but with us, Corry, 
Reemelin, Elwood Fisher, Johnston, and oth¬ 
ers, had at an early day so indoctrinated their 
party with sounder views, that it has always been 
in deadly opposition to bank monopolies and 
bank paper. Now, although the party, deserted 
by its better men, and entirely divested of all 
nerve or intellect, dare not assume the old 
ground of hard money, yet thousands from past 
associations voted the ticket, and actually now 
flatter themselves with the fond delusion that 
the incoming Legislature, with its Democratic 
majority, will take high ground upon the sub¬ 
ject of the currency. I say fond delusion, for, 
happy as the Old Line Whigs, suoh as Charles 
Anderson, Durbin, Ward, Griger, and others, 
present leaders of the Democracy, have shown 
themselves in their easy change of opinion, it 
is expecting too much to suppose that they will 
let their hold go of bank vaults, and become 
fierce partisans of what they onee termed the 
pot-metal currency. 

Amid untoward events of this kind, the Re¬ 
publican leaders fought gallantly, but all in 
vain. On one side they encountered a deadly 
apathy, arising from past success in part, and 
in part from the fact that the greater number 
found or feared themselves to be on the brink 
of ruin—while on the other, a large class voted 
for Pro-Slavery Senators and Representatives, 
under the impression that old promises would 
prove good, and, under the rule of an ultra De¬ 
mocracy, a mismanaged banking system would 
be controlled, and a worthless currency swept 
out of existence. Add to this the fact, that 
the entire vote of the Know Nothings was cast 
with onr opponents, and you can understand 
how it was we lost the Legislature, and elected 
our State ticket by so small a majority. 

That, under the circumstances, onr gallant 
leader, Salmon P. Chase, should come out tri¬ 
umphantly, is something to make a note of and 
rejoice over. That so able a statesman and so 
pure a man should be appreciated and sus¬ 
tained by the masses, is a fact cheering in it¬ 
self, while we take his triumph as a pledge that 
our beautiful State is true to her birth, civiliza¬ 
tion, and generous impulses. The true esti¬ 
mates of a party may be made from the men it 
throws to the surface, and its strength tested 
by the capacity to bear defeat. In either point 
of view, we have every reason to be proud of our 
organization. They who speak of the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Republican party, forget that we 
have grown np to what we are through defeat. 
That ignorance, cruelty, and narrow bigotry, 
should for a time prevail, bring no terrors to 
the true-hearted patriot. He only rejoices that 
ignorance, cruelty, and bigotry, have so small 
a majority, and he takes hope in its gradual 
decrease. His aspirations reach higher than 
suoh frail considerations, The clouds pass, but 
the stars remain. When the Republican party 
dissolve, truth, justioe, wisdom, generous im¬ 
pulse,.our high sense of fair play, indeed all 
which go to make np a man, will be without a 
political organization. 

Indeed, our only wonder is, that this mon¬ 
strous falsehood, once known as the Democratic 
party, should exhibit such tenacity of fife. 
Fallen from its high estate, we wonder to see 
it crawl in its slimy rottenness; without an 
opinion one can dignify by the name of princi¬ 
ple, or a feeling that honors humanity, its self- 
acknowledged destiny seems to be the recap- 
ture of a few miserable fugitives from Slavery, 
that its Southern masters may dignify it with 
the name of National Democracy. 

It was laughable to hear in' Ohio the small 
voice of Pugh, piping to his thin audience that 
the Republicans contemplated a repeal of all 
laws making a distinction on account of color ; 
and notice the fear that fell upon his hearers. 
We were called to notice t]he fact that poor i 
Cuff had so gained upon bis oppressors, or that • 
they had sunk bo low that nothing but legal 
enactments of the most stringent qhqrijoter 
could preserve the distinction. The Democ¬ 
racy must be preserved, look you ; and if ne¬ 
cessary, laws shall be passed, declaring your 
Democrat more of a gentleman than Cuff— 
and be enforced, too. This was the only ap¬ 
peal made by the Democracy in the campaign. 


Congress, that “the person having the greatest 
number of votes shall be declared by the Gov¬ 
ernor to be duly elected, and a certificate there¬ 
of shall be given accordingly.” 

By the 16 th section of the act of the Terri¬ 
torial Legislature of Kansas, entitled “ An act 
to regulate elections,” it is made the duty of 
the Secretary to examine the returns in the 
presence of the Governor, and to “ give to the 
person having the highest number of votes in 
their respective districts certificates of their elec¬ 
tion to the Legislative Assembly." 

Under these two provisions of the laws pre¬ 
vailing in this Territory, the recent general 


Governor of Kansas Territory. slightly bruised. Some of those standing un- and prudence, as well as firmness, on the part 

Fred. P. Stanton, derneath were also badly hurt; among those of the United States civil and military authori- 

Secretary. were A. Van Rensselear, back injured; Mrs. J. ties, who have been dispatched to the Territory. 

* ‘ C. Evarts, bruised. - 

From Europe. - _ Crawford, the sculptor, leaves a wife (daugh- 

The Cunard steamship Persia, which sailed Mr. John Cone, who resides near Haddam, ter of Samuel Wood, the eminent New York 
from Liverpool at 9 o’clock Saturday morning Conn., appeared at the counter of the Middle- banker) and four children. A relative of the 
the 17th, arrived at New York at noon on town Bank some days since, with $1,000 of its deceased writes home that Mr. Crawford's death 
Wednesday. She brings about 200 passengers, bills, demanded the specie, and got it. The took place at a quarter past six o’clock on the 
and £240,000, or about $1,250,000, in speoie. P rofit of , tbe bank in the transaction was clear morning of Saturday, Oct. 10, just as day was 
The Indian mails had arrived, and their ad- two hundred per cent.—two thousand dollars, dawning. The funeral service took place on 
vices are more cheerful although they add no The bills were paid to John in 1835, and he the following Sunday evening. The body will 


—.. 0 — - -■..... news of importance. The accounts concur in carefully wrapped them in a napkin, where they be sent home by the steamship Arago or the 

election has presented for the joint consmera- ouncing the progpectg 0 f t h e English better bave remained ever since. He returned them one immediately succeeding her. 

tion of the Governor and Secretary a question ^ ^ b ° fore ” P J. ivate letter8 confidential- to the bank P lnned U P in the same slips that he - 

of the gravest importance, not only to our own , atate that tbe fa i lo f Delhi wi u be atmounoe d received, with the same marks. The savings Miss Hosmer, the sculptress, who left for 

people, but also to those ot the whole union. , tb next mail Tbe mut ; naera there are bank interest would have been nearly $2,000. Havre on Saturday, has many orders for speci- 

This question arises upon the extraordinary ; . d a ' i pxbansted^and fast leav -- mens of her art. 

returns made from the precinct of Oxford, m . P , -. A eirenlar has hean issued from A stout, hearty negro, who made his escape „ ~ 

the county of Johnson. What purport to be , * r , - a f nffi ad i oaaaH *n a n........ from Slavery some six years ago, was not satis- Bon - Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jer- 

the returns of the election held at that precinct fiad with “ we » e “A h alone -” but p 7 ’ W& m rn “‘I t0 v M ' b H “ rrie4 H ’ 

on the 6th and 6th instant, have been received J 4b ™™ ^tofthefe provfecesan“ W - ***** the “ proper- ^mpelly, <* Oswego,New York. 

1 ° fw “ iike i £ arkerabu ^ 

nearly one-half the number given in the whole p T P he health of the King of Prussia remains in Le^ngtonhadfeDg suspected “Ben ” of in- y; ; pi j™™ £ of°Kanawha, 

having declined the office! 

portent by the fact that the political character (Jabinet _ The p aria correi dent oftbe Lon . » a hoase servant, concluded that he was Misa Juliana May baa determined to proceed 
of the Legislative Assembly will be controlled 4 Kmes President Buchanan has £2*$ take paB8ag8 on the Under S r0und on a Southern tour during the winter, and post- 

by the addiuon of three Councilmen and eight a(JdreBBed t0 7 he American Ministers a con- ra, £ oad - pone her debut in opera until the spring. Her 


one immediately succeeding her. 

Miss Hosmer, the sculptress, who left for 
Havre on Saturday, has many orders for speci¬ 
mens of her art. 


railroad.” pone 

He therefore watched him closely, and found nex t 
his suspicions correct, and calling in the aid 
of two or three friends, followed the negro in Mi 
his flight, without arresting him, his object be- to th 
ing to get hold of his old slave, who was caua- heart 


Miss Juliana May has determined to proceed 
on a Southern tour during the winter, and post¬ 
pone her debut in opera until the spring. Her 
next concert will be in Philadelphia. 


Representatives to the strength of one party or clroul declari that tho principleg He therefore watched him closely, and found next concert wiu be in Philadelphia, 

the other, according to the adoption or rejec- international j aw shall g be re8pect P d by P our his suspicions correct, and calling in the aid 

tion of the returns m question. Government and that all expeditions from the of tw0 or tbree fnends > followed the negro in Mrs. Terhune, “ Marion Harland,”has given 

In point of fact, it is well known that even rj it d ’ - , tb Lnntries shall be hls wltbout arresting him, his object be- to the world another production. We haven’t 

the whole county of Johnson, comprising, as it United Spates against other countries shall be i ng t0 get hold of his old slave, who was cans- heard its title yet. It weighs about seven 
does, part of an Indian reserve, which, upon p - d is T mio 'NTarm bim 80 mucb trouble. He was satisfied pounds, and has blue eyes and fight hair.— 

examination of the law, we find is not yet sub- leon , a for th f pr i UC e S hip of the w ° u ’ d “ eet the f u « itive on tbe Kentucky Syracuse Standard. 

iect to settlement or pre-emption, can give no y-* side of the nver: and sure enough, on Friday ,, rn , ... . . ... 

such vote as that which is represented to have nrt e ^ning last, by keeping close wftch upon the “ ort, ”? r Thompson, (alias “ Doestieks,”) 

been polled at this inconsiderable precinct of , • , .. p , , fleeing negro, they were carried directly to edltor .ff ^ New York Picayune, and theatn- 

Oxford. But while this unofficial knowledge, whereBenlay in wait for his passenger. Those °. al , crltl 2, ?, f the New York Trvbune, was mar- 

well established and universal as it maybe, f p . r, „i on n ?i,- t M .. in purauit immediately pounced upon the old r >ed onhriday evening, at New Haven, to Mias 

could not become the ground of decision and fegitive leaving the new runaway to take care * Va “ C1 - a. 

action upon election returns in themselves ,, J'.,, , _. nj ofhimself. M r0 n, Kn.l, afpnila^atebia 


i friends, followed the negro in Mrs. Terhune, “ Marion Harland,” has given 
out arresting him, his object be- to the world another production. We haven’t 
of his old slave, who was cau3- heard its title yet. It weighs about seven 
uch trouble. He was satisfied pounds, and has blue eyes and light hair.— 
st the fugitive on the Kentucky Syracuse Standard. 


could not become the ground of decision and ^ | uestion oftbe inci 
action upon election returns in themselves , th a np „ ” ”■ 

regular and authentic, the legitimate effect of ZmZ 

an nnmirpni. Pnnnni! v. aiip.h as ill CMiestlon. tv . , . . .. 


an apparent enormity, suoh as that in question, P orte _ A letter ■ p aria p frQm who had once tasted the sweets of liberty, after ti and whose jewel bave cr(jated their 

would necessarily be to induce a close exauuna- y ien tbe Ruasian Goverument £ a8 8et having spent half a life in S avery, and it was P hare of 8eD8ation L year8 past in that oity 

tion of the paper presented, and to require for 6 000,000 roubles for the reconstruction un ‘ d ke had bee “ b , r0Ught 0 d ie d on Friday, at Saratoga, after a lingering 

its acceptance a perfect compliance.with all the J ^ although the treaty of tb ! f“ U , nd , wl ‘ b a 8 l f - aadb ' abe , ad merely iIlneBg< 

essential provisions of the law. Such an ex- p . f ,., ’ . , fo “ tificationa . ig cut and bruised, that he yielded to his captors . 


essential provisions of the law. Such an ex- p ftr : a faMAa cat and bruised, that he yielded to his captors, * - 

animation of this document, conscientiously Dnnnr , aBO j t u n t 1 and allowed himuelfto be bound and conveyed Alexander Veal has been sentenced to eigh- 

and impartially made, has brought us to the PP y _ 8 ^ * to Covington jail. A physician was called, and teen years in the penitentiary, for the murder ot 

conclusion that the returns from Oxford pre- Later from Europe. fc ^ e wounds on his head dressed, and on Satur- Robert S. Saunders, in Loudon county, Va. 

cinct in Johnson county must be wholly reject- York Nov 3_Th* utpampr A™™ day he was handed over to his former master, -n. ia a • tt- 

ed, for the following reasons : f rom Havre and Southampton on the 20th uk 1 and carried back into Slavery. Ben is not the fir . The lat ? 7° te ? n ^ ansaa [ an ? e befcween 

1st. It does not appear on the face of the arr : ve d here this forenoon P with £200 000 sne- only man T bo has & ot bim8Rlf int0 trouble b y firteen and twenty thousand. This indicates a 

document presented to us, or in any other man- c j e Among her passengers are August Bel fcr y iD £ t0 a * d a —Cincinnati Gazette . population bordering closely upon one hundred 

imperatively re^reif^by^he stetnte" to'secure The exhibit of navlTappropriations for the -—-- , 

hi^ “tmnartial^^ dutuS^ loosely Consul General from Austria, Colonel month of October show amount drawn from the J 1 t0 8 " ffer from a protracted cough, 

cordine toTaw ” Fremont’s family, Lorenzo Starr, beawr of dis- Treagary on navy aeconnt in the m0 nth, incln- " h ? Q reheP ® a J be 80 eMil ? obte ’“ed- Wistar’s 

2d It doe^ not appear that the paper pre- L ° nd ° n ’ and Bish ° P Mambalt > of ding $ 111,250 paid Collins’s line for mail ser- Bal8am ,. ° \ W ' ld Cherr 7 “ undoubted y the 


2d. It does not appear that the paper pre- New Orleans. 


0 paid Collins’s line for mail ser! Balsam of Wild Cherry is undoubtedly the 
asters in settlement most rel,abIe of a *l preparations offered for the 

. 533 320.58 oure tbroat and lung complaints. 36 


sented to us was one of the two original poll- CW 1 6an8 ' - v ' ce > aIld transfers in settlement “° 8 ’J'r® 1a .P r ' 

books kept at the election, as required by law; Still Later from Europe. of accounts .... $1,633,320.58 oure 01 tbroat and lun 

bat, on the contrary, it does appear, from un- Quebec, Nov. 3.—The royal mail steamer In- Deduct transfers and repayments 155,820,22 —“ 

mistakable internal evidence, that the paper dian, from Liverpool on the 21st. ult., arrived - 0 __ 

is either a copy of some other document, or has here last night. Net amount drawn - - -$1,477,600.30 Died of naralvsis on the 21st inst at his 

been made up for the occasion, and is not the The Canadian arrived ont at Liverpool on the ap.P/ihi 8 ! b ^ r S„^ a8 r ® mltted fco Boston residence Fairmount Ohio Jacob Harris 
genuine record of the votes taken at the elec- 18th, and the Anglo-Saxon on the 20th. $420,769 ; of which $200,000 was for transmis- d J8 ’ Tb0 gub ; ect ’ 0 f tbig obituarv’ 

tion. The law requires one of the poll-books The Bank of England has advanced' fts rates 8l °° *” A d , ra ta , to L ° ndon > and to New York w f tbont Bakins anv pretension to unuBual sane’ 
to be returned to the Secretary, the other to be to 8 per cent. * 199,650.16; the balance to different stat ons IC y end“avorfd tonZente 

deposited with the clerk of the board of com- The Bank of France had also advanced its within the United States. This does not look c b 7 igt;ian ; ty He wm opposed to war and the 
missioners of the proper county. rates one per cent. . ^ 8to PP a «* <* at ‘ b « ^ SSJtfL“ 

3d. As the vote ot each elector was to be The money pressure still continues. yards.— Mates. _ mgnt Qf a „ , ega , enactments to be based upon 

recorded for each one of twenty-two canditatea, ^ Some of the New York railroads have adopted the use of the sword, he had not, for that reason, 

and in more than a hundred oases for twenty- . , , a measure that will add considerably to the voted for the last thirty years. He waa opposed 

five, and that by a viva voce vote, it was a New York, Oct. 3L-Pnvate dispatches from ice of beef in New Yor k. They have in- to oppression, and on that account he had ab- 
physica! impossibility that the number of votes Lawrence say that Gov. Walker and Secretary oreaged the ; ce of frei ht npon ca £ tle equiva . stained from the use of the products of slave 
pretended to have been taken on the second Stanton had been obliged to leave Lecompton , ent t0 $5 a head from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, labor, as far as practicable, for many years. He 
day, being more than fifteen hundred, with on account of the threats of the ultras, and are and Kentucky, on the average, to go into opera- was a zealous advocate of the Temperance 
the name of the voter written and each of now at Benicia. Sheriff Walker, with his posse, tion on tbe lgt of November! This will add $5 cause. He aimed to be just in his dealings, 
twenty-two candidates properly designated, is with the Governor. A special messenger to every bullock now in pasture, and it will add having frequently refosed to take, though it was 

could have been taken and recorded within the had been sent for Ool. Sumner s command A about three-quarters of a centa pound tothe cost offered, more for an article than he thought 

time prescribed by law. foment was circulating m Lawrence, inviting 0 f beef delivered from the West to the con- it was really worth. 

4th. It is an extraordinary fact, tending to the Governor to come to that place, and pledg- 8nmerg in New York . The drovers are very- 

throw distrust upon the whole proceeding, that mg the protection of the citizens. wrathful, and they are endeavoring to make m 

of the sixteen hundred and twenty-eight votes, Washimton 0d oTZlt now ascertained an arrangement to throw all their freight upon ™ 

gresa^and^onh^one^^imired^nd 6 !^!^?^!! on specific inquiry,'that the report last night a 8 ingle railroad line,_to_punish the others. BALTIMORE MARKET, 

are recorded as having been cast for the"local Prevalent xn usually reliable and well-informed U ig ata ted that active preparations are being m °"” mUy PreP " ei1 “ Ttt “ d ‘ y ’ 1857 

candidates of the township. circles, of the^intention on the part of the Ad- ma de, with the view of laying the Atlantic sufe Flour, Howard Street - - - *5.25 fih 5.60 

Influenced by these considerations, and im- “mistration to remove 'Governor Walker or mar j ne cable next summer, the month of June Flour, City Mills - • 


Died of paralysis, on the 21st inst., at his 
residence, Fairmount, Ohio, Jacob Harris, 
iged 78 years. The subject of this obituary, 


cuuHRierauous, ana im- a . . , - - , marine came next summer, tne montn ot June 

i great responsibility resting Secretary Stanton, is without the least founda- having been selected as the most favorable for J*y 0 Flour 


our duties, we deemed it essential to truth and 
justice that we should ascertain every feet cal- 


ess of the election, A ^ ny re ^? n , to b ?l ,ev e that ei- t h e WO rk. The company have ordered the Corn Meal.3.60 ( 

aud susceptible of .° tead n , t ° Tbe la , 8t dat ,? 8 ei ‘ manufacture of four hundred additional miles, Wheat > white.1.18 ( 

ithin the scope of 41161 have only com9 ^ t0 tbe 10tb of which will be ready for shipment, if necessary! Wheafc > red .L06 ( 

mtial to truth and Later from Kansas. m January, with the understanding that if they Corn, white. 73 ( 

ain every feet cal- a, T ■ N o . , • f should not succeed in their attempt to recover Corn, yellow -. 73 ( 

i the conclusions „<■ i..__ P the three hundred and fortv miles now sub- Rye, Pennsylvania .... 70 6 


culated to refute or confirm the conclusions nf t L„ 92 J n f' rWnW Vkt n! BP ™ tbe tbree hundred and forty miles now sub- Rye, Pennsylvania .... 70 (A 75 

derived from the face of the papers. Accord- $ a ‘ b6 u^f^^r nroclLatfen mer S ed < tbe 7 are to ba ™ ™ b additional ft* Virginia ...... 60 g 63 

ingly, we went to the precinct of Oxford, (which twelve hundred votes returned from Meftef cable made within twenty-eight days as may be Oats, Maryland and Virginia ■ 28 @ 30 

is a village with six houses, including stores, S K w ! considered necessary to supply the deficiency. Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - 31 @ 34 

and without a tavern,) and ascertained from Si ,! n!r! 1 . a! , wa lf 7el1 m - F 7 Clover Seed.5.25 (A 6 00 

the citizens of that vicinity, and especially those . 1 precinc . The proc- Governor Grimes, of Iowa, has appointed Timothy Seed.. 2.25 (aj 2.60 

of the handsome adjacent village of New Santa „ ( x cr . xJ ,i. a ft ne '“ er m tbl8 < ? a3e n ° r Nov. 26 th as a day of general Thanksgiving Hay, Timothy ...... 16.00 @20.00 

Fe, in Missouri, (separated only by a street, and ” €7 beh W d ^e in that State. New York, New Hampshire! Hops - - -. 7 @ 14 

containing about twenty houses,) that altogether \h„TeternoPennsylvania, and Connecticut, have appointed Potatoes, Mercer - .... 1.30 @ 1.40 

not more than one-tenth the number of persons Z fZZf l Z * S ‘ the aam « da 7- The Governor of Maine has ap- Bacon,.Shoulders. 12jS 00 

represented to have voted were present on the ^ A 0 fo™ of thereturns. pointed the 19 th. _ Bacon! Sides. 13J@ 14 


two days of the election; much the smaller Minnesota Election. The wholesale dealers in silk and millinery S aC ,° n i. Ham8 .A 

number, not exceeding thirty or forty, being.pres- Bvfalo. Nov. l.-The St. Paul Times gives goods in Boston have come to an agreement £ ork ’ ^ 68S . 

ent on the last day, when more than fifteen the majority for Ramsey, Republican, for Gov- not to give more than four months credit. Pw 5’ Prme .JKffi) (<£18.50 

hundred votes are represented as haying been ernor, at 612, and the Minnestian makes it 575. There seems to be a general disposition in Beel » “ess -.17.00 @20.00 

given. The people of Oxford as well as those A number of the seats of the members of the trade to shorten credit and get nearer the cash Bard ’ m , barreIs . ^ @ 14 

of the neighboring vi lage of Santa Fe, were Legislature will be contested. system, the only safe system for business. Bard f 16 kega , \. @ 

astounded at the magnitude of the returns; and - ’ 1 1 _ Wool, Unwashed. 00 @ 00 
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The National Era is an uncompromising 
opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; an 
advocate of personal, civil, and religious liber¬ 
ty, without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or lay¬ 
men, and to all measures directly or indirectly 
countenancing proscription on account of birth¬ 
place or religion ; a friend of Temperance, the 
Homestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free¬ 
dom, in virtue of which every man has a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases. 

It regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
in it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu¬ 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive; that its work¬ 
ings can be counteracted only by a permanent 
system of measures; and it therefore has sup¬ 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re¬ 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in¬ 
dependent, at liberty to approve or condemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with its oft- 
avowed principles. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps a rec¬ 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, and is the 
repository of a large portion of the most im¬ 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence is 
carefully provided for, and its Literary Miscel¬ 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em¬ 
phatically a Paper for the Family. 

My subscribers have stood by the Era hand¬ 
somely. No paper can boast warmer or more 
steadfast friends. They have not forgotten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Era, in the face of imminent perils, 
was the pioneer to Freedom of the Press in this 
slaveholding District, and has been for eleven 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, representing the sentiments 
of the Free States on the great Question of the 
Country, the only journal through which their 
loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot¬ 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en¬ 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely upon, and the pa¬ 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the Era is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legal right to official ad¬ 
vertisements denied, while, so far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to the 
opposition, of strong local interests; so that its 
only dependence is upon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, who 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining such a 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. 
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and claiming a residence therein, though gen¬ 
erally absent, had voted at some of the precincts 
in that county; but we are convinced that a 
very inconsiderable number, not reaching, we 
believe, one hundred of Missourians or any 
other persons having no admitted right to vote, 
did claim or attempt to exercise that right, any- 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LETTER FROM HON. R. M. T. HUNTER. 

QHAJiLoa-iE9VlLLK,.Od._20, 1857. 
To the Editor of the Jeffersonian : 

Dear Sir : I received last night the enclosed 
letter from Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, which I ask 
you to publish. I kept no copy of my letter to 
'Mr. Hunter, to which his is a reply. The in¬ 
terrogatories propounded will be readily gath¬ 
ered from the answers. 

I have only to say that I never doubted, my¬ 
self, Mr. Hunter’s attachment to the principles 
of the Democratic party of Virginia, or his 
friendship for Mr. Buchanan’s Administration ; 
and it was no distrust on my part that led me 
to address him with a view to elicit his views 
for publication. 

I never doubted that Mr. Hunter condemned 
the course of Governor Walker in Kansas, and 
I have been (and am now) equally confident 
that nine-tenths of the Virginia Democracy 
concurred in that condemnation. At the same 
time, I have never believed that either he or 
they had the slightest idea of making war upon 
Mr. Buchanan, on that or any other probable 
ground. 

Very hastily, your friend, S. F, Lbake. 


Dear Sir : I received on yesterday your let¬ 
ter propounding to me certain interrogatories, 
to which, without further delay, I proceed to 
reply. They are in Bubstance nearly the same 
with the questions upon which the Enquirer 
for some time past has been demanding my 
answers. But to these last I have not replied, 
because they were either accompanied with 
threats, or what were so considered, which 
made an answer on my part inconsistent with 
self respect, or else they were founded upon my 
presumed responsibility for which the editorials 
of certain newspapers within and without the 
State of Virginia, which were not only not au¬ 
thorized to speak for me, but which claimed no 
such authority. I was to be held responsible 
for the .course of newspapers unless I came be¬ 
fore the public with a criticism of their course 

and a disclaimer of all sympathy with themi_ 

a responsibility which I shall never acknowl¬ 
edge, expressly or impliedly, by any act of 
mine. To admit such a responsibility would 
place it in the power of any third person who 
chose to impute to me a sympathy with the 
course of any newspaper, within or without the 
State, to call me out in a public criticism of its 
course upon any question of morals or politics 
which might be in discussion, or else fix upon 
me the charge of concurring in the views of 
that paper. No power could force upon me 
the office of censor of the public press. I cer¬ 
tainly shall not assume it voluntarily. When 
any paper claims authority to speak for me, 
then it may be the time to question me in re¬ 
gard to it, but not before. 

But to proceed with the answers to your in¬ 
terrogatories. I have to say, first, that the im¬ 
putation of hostility, on my part, towards the 
administration of Mr. Buchanan, is fouuded 
upon nothing that I have either said or done. 

I voted for him as President, and not only en¬ 
tertain no feeling of hostility towards him, but 
I wish him success. He has only to carry out 
the principles of the Democratic party, as we 
understand them in Virginia, to command my 
cordial support. These, so far as applicable, 
will afford the test by which I shall judge his 
administration, and support or oppose its 
acts as they conform to or depart from these 
principles. Nor shall I be disposed to apply 
that test in any captious or unkind spirit, but 
as justly and fairly as I can. More I could not 
say for any administration or man. I never 
would commit myself to support uncondition¬ 
ally the future acts of any man, but I will 
judge them as they arise, to sustain them when 
I believe they are right, and to oppose them 
when I think they are wrong. My opinions 
upon all the great political issues may be known 
through my votes and speeches to those who 
feel enough of interest in them to look at my 
past course; and these will afford the best evi¬ 
dence of the tests which I shall be likely to 
apply in judging of the conduct of public af¬ 
fairs. Whilst I remain in the Senate of the 
United States, I shall stand there as the repre¬ 
sentative of the principles and interests of my 
State, so far as I can understand them, and in 
pursuit of these objects I should not scruple to 
differ, if necessary, with any administration. 
In saying this, it may he perhaps fair to add, 
that I hope and expect to be able to support 
Mr. Buchanan’s administration in the main. 
Entire concurrence in the views of any man, it 
would be too much to hope or expect. 

In answer to the other interrogatory which 

g in propose, as to the conduct of Gov. Walker in 
ausafl, I have little hesitation in saying that I 
disapprove it. The Kansas-Nebraska act was 
passed under the hope that this, the last of the 
Territorial questions involving the subject of 
Slavery, might be settled upon some common 
ground, where a party could be rallied from the 
North and South, the East and West, strong 
enough to defend the Constitution against the 
assaults of its enemies, and to administer the 
Government justly, upon other than purely sec¬ 
tional ideas. To rally a party which might 
he able to maintain the Union npon constitu¬ 
tional principles, was an object of high politi¬ 
cal importance, and justified some sacrifice of 
feeling, and even of interest. Accordingly, the 
hill was not such as would have been framed 
by delegates of either section, if it had been 
submitted to them alone. Many, perhaps most 
of the Southern men, (of whom I was one,) be¬ 
lieved that property in slaves was as much en¬ 
titled to the protection of law in the Territories 
of the United States as property in anything 
else; but whilst the Northern friends of the 
Kansas act would not concede this, they agree 
to unite in repealing the Missouri restriction, 
so as to remove the ban under whioh the do¬ 
mestic institutions of the South have been 
placed by Federal legislation. Accordingly, 
a bill was passed upon the principle of non¬ 
intervention in regard to Slavery, so far as the 
General Government was concerned, and which 
left that whole subject within the control of the 
people of these Territories, when they should 
apply for admission as States. This, although 
not all wo thought the South entitled to, was a 
great advance upon the old order of things, so 
far us 6he was concerned, because it removed 
an unjust and odious discrimination against her 
domestic institutions from the statute book—a 
moral triumph, which was of vast importance 
to the South and to the institution of Slavery 
itself. 

Nor could the North object to a bill which 
merely carried out a principle by whioh it had 
eo recently gained so largely in the series of‘ 
acts denominated as the Compromise measure. 
To all it ought to have been a subject of con¬ 
gratulation, that a common ground had been 
found, where a party might be rallied from all 
Btcaons of the country, to administer the Gov¬ 
ernment justly, and without sacrificing the con- 
stitutionnl rights of any portion of the Union. 
The sole hope of accomplishing eo happy a re¬ 
sult depended upon submitting this question of 
Slavery to the people of these Territories, when 
they come to form their Constitutions as States, 
without interference of any sort on the part of 
the General Government. With the decision 
of the people themselves, so far as the charac 
ter of the new States was concerned, the Demo 
cratic party of all sections declared they would 
be satisfied. To fulfill, then, the conditions of 
this agreement, it was all-important that there 
should be no interference on the part of the 
General Government, either through its Legis¬ 
lative or Executive influence. Any such inter¬ 
ference was calculated to dissatisfy the one 
section or the other. Under such circumstan 
ces it was, in my opinion, improper for the high¬ 
est Executive offioer in the Territory, the Gov¬ 
ernor of Kansas, to attempt to influence the 
decision of the people of the Territory upon 
this question of Slavery. Such an interference 
on the part of any branch of the Federal Gov 
ernment was inconsistent with the principle of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act. Neither do I rec 
ogtiise his authority to declare that “if they 
(the Convention) do not appoint a fair and im¬ 
partial mode by which a majority of the actual 
bona fide resident settlers of Kansas shall 
vote, through the instrumentality of impartial 
judges, I will join you in all lawful opposition 
to their doings, and the President and Congress 
will reject their Constitution.’' 

If the Convention itself was legally constitu¬ 
ted and elected, the question of submitting their 
work to the people tor ratification was one of 
which that body had jurisdiction alone, unless, 
indeed, the act which called them into being 
had required a final ratification by the people. 
The practice of States applying for admission, 
os I understand, has been in both ways. Nor 
has the power of the Convention to determine 


this question for itself ever been controverted 
heretofore, so far as I am informed. The Con : 
vention of Kansas, if legally constituted, has all 
the powers of any other Convention to form a 
State Constitution; and if Congress can limit 
this power in one respect, it may in all. If 
Congress can reject a State Constitution for 
the manner in which the Convention has ex¬ 
ercised its undoubted powers, why not for the 
manner also of that Constitution, even though 
it may be republican in its form of Govern¬ 
ment 7 Or if the Governor of a Territory may 
attempt to overawe a Convention of its people 
in the exercise of its powers in one respect, 
why not in another ? With regard to the ab¬ 
stract propriety of the particular recommenda¬ 
tions of Gov. Walker, I do not feel called upon 
to speak. That is a matter for the decision of 
the Convention itself, with which I ought not 
to interfere. The abstract propriety of these 
recommendations depends upon circumstances, 
of which the people of Kansas, through their 
Conventions, are the best judges. To them I 
leave it, as their own affair. As to which 
course would conduce most to their peace and 
a fair settlement of the question, I should re¬ 
quire a greater knowledge of the actual state 
of affairs in that Territory, to enable me to 
decide. 

With these answers to your interrogatories, 
I might here close this letter, except that I in¬ 
fer you desire to know how far my opinion in 
regard Governor Walker’s conduct may affect 
my course towards the Admini tration. What 
are the precise views of the Prisident upon 
these questions I know not; I await their 
development in the regular course. But should 
he differ with me upon these matters, I do not 
see how any practical issue can arise between 
him and those of his friends who entertain 
other opinions in regard to Governor Walker's 
course. I say, I do not see how any practical 
issue could arise out of this matter between the 
President and those who might differ with him 
in regard to these things, because I do not be¬ 
lieve, fora moment, that he would aid in an at¬ 
tempt to rejeot the State, if Kansas should ap¬ 
ply for admission, merely because its Conven¬ 
tion did not ohoose to submit the Constitution 
to the people for ratification. Upon such a 
question bb this, in regard to the right of Con¬ 
gress to limit the power of a people to form 
their State Constitution according to their own 
pleasure, provided it be republican in its charac¬ 
ter, I should think there could be do division of 
opinion amongst the members of the Demo¬ 
cratic party, in any section of the Union. There 
could not be, if they remain trne to what I 
understand to be their profession of faith. To 
establish the great principles of the equal 
rights of the States to the enjoyment of the 
Territories of the United States, which no act of 
Federal legislation can constitutionally abridge 
or destroy, or of the people of each State to 
determine the character of their own domestic 
institutions, without prejudice to their claim of 
admission into the Union, the Democratic par¬ 
ty has submitted to losses and sacrifices which 
could only have been justified by the success¬ 
ful accomplishment of a great object. To ob¬ 
tain a common ground upon which all might 
rally for the defence of the Constitution and the 
peace of the country against the enemies of 
both, did constitute such an object. 

And now that the position has been conquer¬ 
ed, after so arduous a struggle, who supposes 
that the Democratic party would volunteer a 
retrograde movement, and renonnee the fruits 
of a hard-won victory ? To abandon either of 
these positions now, by a retrograde movement, 
would be an act of felo de se in the party; and 
not merely a folly, but a crime, for which pos¬ 
terity would never forgive it. For these reasons, 
I do not believe that the Democratic party, or 
the President whom it has chosen, will aid in 
any attempt to restrict the power of the people 
of Kansas, acting through their Convention, to 
form a Constitution according to their own 
pleasure, both in manner and substance, pro¬ 
vided it be republican in its character. 

Having now answered fully your interrogato¬ 
ries, I need proceed no further; but, as you 
are kind enough to say that you questioned me 
not because you doubted me yourself, but to 
save me from misconstruction by others, I feel 
that I ought not to conclude without thanking 
you for your generous motives. To those who 
are disposed to misconstrue me, I have only to 
say, that if the past course of one who has 
served the State in a public capacity so loDg as 
I have affords no sufficient guarantee as to his 
futurejconduct, it is idle to seek for further secu¬ 
rity in professions of faith. My past course affords 
the best evidence of my principles of public ac¬ 
tion, and these are the tests by which, bb an hon¬ 
est man, I am bound to judge every Adminis¬ 
tration. If, therefore, I should differ from an 
Administration because it dissented from these 
principles, I should he blamed, if blamable at 
all, not for the act of differing with the Presi¬ 
dent, but because of the false principles by 
which I am to judge him; eo that it is by these 
that I am to be tried, after all. 

It is true, that when new questions arise, one 
may be fairly and properly questioned as to his 
opinions. But what is there new here ? The 
principles of the Kansas-Nebraska act, by which 
I have been just testing Gov. Walker’s conduct, 
and the right of the people, acting through their 
Convention, to form a Constitution of republi¬ 
can character, according to their own pleasure, 
without prejudice to their claim of admission 
as a State in the Union, have all been discussed 
heretofore, by myself and others, far more fully 
than would be consistent with the limits of this 
letter. Nor have I expressed any opinion here 
in regard to those questions to which I have 
not been committed long since. If, then, I re¬ 
peat sentiments which I have before declared, 
you will excuse me, as I do it in deference to 
your request. 

Very respectfully and truly, yours, 

R. M. T. Hotter. 

To the Son. Shelton F. Leake. 


Marcus J. Parrott is elected to Congress, and the 
Free State Party have a Majority in both 
Houses of the Legislature. 

We say this is the result, prel-supposing that 
the bogus returns from the Oxford precinct in 
Johnson county are to he thrown out. Some 
particulars about these returns may not be un¬ 
interesting. It seems that at the close of the 
polls on the first day, every vote—less than one 
hundred in all—had been cast that could pos¬ 
sibly be secured. The polls were then declared 
closed, and nothing more was heard from, till 
the whole Territory was startled by the report 
that Oxford precinct had returned 1,700 Pro- 
Slavery majority. On the reception of this in¬ 
teresting intelligence, a body of twenty-five 
men from Lawrence visited the interesting lo¬ 
cality, to inquire into the matter. To their as¬ 
tonishment, they were unable to glean any in¬ 
formation. The settlers had heard nothing of 
this pretended election on the second day; no 
polls had been opened, and no vole cast. The 
gigantic fraud was then revealed. The returns 
sent to Leeompton had been manufactured, 
wholesale, at Westport, Missouri, which is in 
the immediate vicinity of Oxford. The per¬ 
jured scoundrels of that vile Border Ruffian 
hole had concocted the devilish plot of coining 
false returns, that they might disfranchise the 
honest voters of Kansas, and secure another 
bogus Legislature, similar to those which have 
disgraced the past. But they have carried the 
thing too far. In their hot zeal, they made a 
botch of the whole matter. The villainy was 
too transparent—the outrage too palpable. The 
Westport scoundrels overdid the thing, and are 
now left in the lurch. 

Secretary Stanton and R. J. Walker, Admin¬ 
istration Governor of Kansas, started from Le¬ 
eompton on Monday, for Oxford, to investigate 
the fraud. Mr. Stanton said he “ knew the re¬ 
turns were basely fraudulent ”—that “ this fact 
was too patent to admit of doubt," and that he 
“ should never give a certificate of election to 
any one on the strength of illegal votes." This 
sounds manly in the Secretary, and if he has 
the back-bone to sustain his present determina¬ 
tion, all will be well. Upon the result of his 
investigation and subsequent decision, a vast 
deal depends ; the fate of three Councilman 
snd eight Representatives is to be decided— 
enough to change the character of the Council, 
and seriously affect the bona fide majority in 
the House. Of couree we are unable to pre¬ 
dict, with accuracy, what decision will be ren¬ 
dered ; yet, from all we can learn, we feel con¬ 
fident that the returns will be rejected, and that 
certificates will be given to the Free State can¬ 
didates, who were honestly elected by a large 
and decided majority. 

If this is done, we Bhall have a majority of 
SEVENTEEN in the House and FIVE in the 
Council, and Parrott’s majority will be consid¬ 
erably over 6,000 1 If the returns are received, 
wo shall Btill have a majority in the House, ana 


secure the election of our Delegate to Con. 
gress. 

So stands the matter now. Fairly and hon¬ 
estly are the Free State men entitled to a large 
majority in both Houses. In fact, by right, 
throwing out the fraudulent Kickapoo returns, 
the Pro-Slavery party have carried but one 
county, so far as we have heard. 

Marcus J. Parrott was offered his certificate 
of election by Mr. Walker, but refused, on the 
ground that he was in no hurry, and that he 
would wait until some disposition was made of 
the Oxford frauds. Epaphroditus has retired 
in disgust, to enjoy the sweets of private life 
and domestic felicity. The Pro-Slavery men, 
in the interior, give up the contest, and ac¬ 
knowledge themselves defeated. Almost every¬ 
thing now depends upon the result of Messrs. 
Walker and Stanton’s visit to Oxford. If the 
Governor does his duty in this instance, it will 
go far towards redeeming his character from 
the stain of infamy acquired at Kickapoo. If, 
on the contrary, in an evil hour, the false re¬ 
turns are received, and certificates given to the 
Pro-Slavery candidates, we shall have revolution 
in Kansas. The people will not stand such an 
outrage. 

But this we do not anticipate. We believe 
Secretary Stanton is anxious and determined to 
do right, and that he will dispose of the bogus 
returns with promptness and alacrity. He 
stands solemnly pledged to this, and we confi¬ 
dently expect him to redeem his pledge. 

And it is because we so believe, that we now 
express our perfect confidence in the complete 
triumph of our party. 

But let us wait calmly for full and definite 
returns. Let us restrain our joy and enthu¬ 
siasm till the matter is settled and all doubt re¬ 
moved. 

The bright sunlight of a new era floods our 
beautiful Kansas, and, in the success of the 
Free State party a whole race of freemen lift 
up their voice in songs of joy and gladness. 


Until very recently, the popular notion of 
Brazil has been something like that of the cen¬ 
tre of Africa, or any other unexplored tropical 
region, of which it was supposed we had no 
more definite knowledge than of Milton’s Tap- 
robano or Campanella’a Civitas Solis; Miesis- 
sippian rivers, virgin forests, palm-trees and 
jaguars, anacondas and alligators, monkeys and 
parrots, revolutions and earthquakes, mingling 
in about equal proportion. The recent para¬ 
graphs in the papers, hinting that it was under 
consideration to lay a telegraph, if possible, 
from the Old World to Brazil, slight as they 
are, have had some effect in unsettling these 
indistinct conceptions. Telegraph cables imply 
a very productive, industrious, and opulent 
past—full of steam engines, machinery, printing 
presses, and all the paraphernalia of an ad¬ 
vanced civilization. Lieut. Maury’s reports, 
recent Congressional documents, Lieut. Page’s 
explorations and occasional sketches and itin¬ 
eraries, such as Com. Stewart's, or Commission¬ 
er Ewbank’s, have also had some effect in dis¬ 
placing the old notions. The historical and de¬ 
scriptive sketches of Brazil and the Brazilians , 
by the Revds. D. P. Kidder, D. D., and J. C. 
Fletcher, (published by Phillips, Sampson, & 
Co.,) will complete the business, and substitute 
accurate, well-defined, and comprehensive views, 
for what have hitherto been erroneous, inaccu¬ 
rate, and vague. 

Before noting a few of the main features of 
this vast country and its inhabitants, we would 
notice with commendation the excellent style 
in which the book k produced, its fine maps 
and engravings, its copious appendices, its com¬ 
pleteness in matters of fact, history, or descrip¬ 
tion, its captivating style, all uniting to make 
it a worthy successor to Kane’s Arctic Expedi¬ 
tion—the best book of travels published in the 
last half century. 

Brazil occupies in the Southern Hemisphere 
a territory of greater area than that occupied 
by the United States on the Northern. It has 
a population of about seven and a half millions, 
who constitute by far the most progressive peo¬ 
ple south of the Equator, and, as the descendants 
of the Portuguese, hold the same relative posi¬ 
tion in South America as the descendants of 
the English in the northern half of the New 
World. Its Government is a stable constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, and its sovereign, Don Pedro 
II, who unites the blood of the Braganzas, the 
Bourbons, and the Hapsburghs, is one of the 
best sovereigns now sitting upon a throne—a 
Saul in size, with brains to match. His capital 
city, Rio de Janeiro, shut in by a circle of Hel¬ 
vetian mountains, is on a magnificent bay, wor¬ 
thy to he classed with the Bay of Naples and 
the Golden Horn, and has a climate of perpet¬ 
ual summer, albeit its name, (River of January,) 
though a misnomer, suggests to our northern 
ears scenes of arctic sterility rather than of 
tropic abundance. 

Following our trusty guides, we enter, through 
a gigantic avenue of mountains and palm-cov¬ 
ered isles, the superb bay, upon whose shores 
sits the queenly metropolis of Brazil. On either 
side of the contracted entrance, as far as the 
eye can reach, stretch away the mountains, 
whose huge and fantastic shapes recall the glo¬ 
ries of Alpland. Far through the opening, tower 
up the Organ Mountains. Peculiar bright-leaved 
woods cover the shores, with here and there the 
purple-blooming quaresma-tree, and the snake¬ 
like cacti and rich flowering parasites hang 
down even from the jagged and precipitous 
sides of the Sugar Loaf. Ths white walls of 
the Santa Cruz Fortress lift themselves at the 
right,, and far to the left, though nearer to the 
city, is the fortress of St. John, bright amid the 
surrounding verdure. A flset of canoes and 
market-boats, manned by half-clad blacks, are 
near by; a miniature bay of Naples is set like a 
jewel between the smooth, white beach, and the 
broad circle of green around; little steamers 
and graceful felluceas are passing and repassing, 
and white sails dot the whole harbor; and now 
the vast city looms up, extending with its white 
suburbs for long miles on the irregular shore of 
the bay, running back almost to the foot of the 
distant mountains, and diversified by green hills, 
which seem to spring up from the most popu- 
, lous neighborhood. 

Brilliancy and novelty do not end with the 
day. The night soon succeeds the short twilight 
of the tropics. Innumerable gas-lights line the 
immense borders of the city, and extend over 
the hills, like the fabled star-bridges of the Ara¬ 
bian Nights. New constellations are in the 
heavens. Orion is'just visible in the northern 
sky, but the Great Bear and Cassiopeia are long 
since hidden. But in the southern sky we have 
instead the Southern Cross and the Magellan 
clouds. In short, all travellers who have seen 
Rio de Janeiro am) the bay, unite in pronounc¬ 
ing it the finest bay in the world. The streets 
oftheoity are generally narrow, and rather poor¬ 
ly paved. Over the narrow cross streets, vehi¬ 
cles are directed by an index to pass only in 
one direction. Omnibuses run from the Rua 
Direita and the Largo do Bocio to every por¬ 
tion of the vast city and its suburbs. The houses 
seldom exceed three Or four stories in height. 
Formerly, as in the good old days of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, in New York, and before the 
Revolution, in Boston, the merchant of Rio de 
Janeiro would reside in the house over his store; 
but now, there, as here, the aspect of the com¬ 
mercial quarter is changed. The buildings are 
wholly given up to business, and at night and 
morning, crowded steamers, full omnibuses, and 
galloping horses, convey the merchants and 
clerks to their distant or suburban residences, 
in the same way that has now become so uni¬ 
versal in Boston and New York. The crowds 
of the city have a variety of complexion and 
costume, and a diversity of habits and appear¬ 
ance, which even those of London cannot equal. 
Business hours are from 9 to 3. The Exchange 
contains a reading-room, supplied with Brazil¬ 
ian and foreign papers, and beneath its spacious 
porticoes the merchants of eight or nine differ¬ 
ent nations daily meet. The Custom-House is 
near by. The negro’s head was formerly almost 
the only vehicle of transportation, but now carts 
and wagons are equally common, though not 
superseding the former in the moving of light 
hardens and furniture. 

In regard to the politeness of the Brazilians, 
this may be said: no one enters or leaves an 
omnibus, without saluting the inmates, and hav¬ 
ing his salute acknowledged. On entering the 
Custom-House, the merchant removes his hat, 
and keeps it in his hand till passing out of the 
portico, treating the edifices of the Emperor 
with the same respect he would pay to the pri¬ 
vate residence of a friend. An Englishman 
considers it a part of the British Constitution 
not to take off his hat except when he hears 
the notes of God Save the Queen. The letters 
and newspapers of the General Post Office are 
distributed, not in boxes, according to alpha¬ 
betical order, but in heaps, according to the 
place whence they have come, and he who 
comes first has the privilege of selecting his 
own and friend’s letters out of the pile. Mer¬ 


chants and long residents have their corres¬ 
pondence sent to them. Mr. Gordon, of Bos¬ 
ton, some years since, offered to put their post 
office on the same footing of efficiency as that 
of the United States; his offer was not accept¬ 
ed. The sound used to call attention, by all 
classes, high and low, in Brazil, is the same 
used by us to scare chickens. Inns or board¬ 
ing-houses are very rare, and strangers must 
rely on the hospitalities of those to whom they 
are introduced, or rent a room and resort to the 
restaurants. All festivals in Brazil begin and 
end with fireworks. Their pyrotechny is supe¬ 
rior to that of any other nation, except China. 

The Government of the Empire, as we have 
said, is monarchical, hereditary, constitutional, 
and representative. The Reformed religion 
was first proclaimed on the Western Continent 
in the Territory of Brazil, but the religion of 
the State is now Roman Catholic. All other 
denominations, however, are tolerated, and we 
may reasonably consider the tolerant and fit 
Constitution of the Empire, and its good gov¬ 
ernment, the general prosperity and the ad¬ 
vancement of the Brazilians, in every way, far 
beyond all other South American nations, as 
more than an answer to the prayers with 
which the pious Huguenots under the treach¬ 
erous Villegagnon baptized Brazil more 
than three centuries ago—seventy years be¬ 
fore a Puritan had planted his foot on Ply¬ 
mouth rock, and half a century before the 
Book of Common Prayer waB borne to the 
banks of James river. Still, here, as elsewhere, 
one cannot help losing himself in speculation 
as to what might have been, had a company of 
stout-hearted Puritans secured the establish¬ 
ment of Coligny's colony, and made Brazil 
what they and their descendants have made the 
United States. Judicial proceedings in Brazil 
are public, and there is the right of habeas cor¬ 
pus and trial by jury. The law-making power 
resides in the General Assembly, whose Sena¬ 
tors are elected for life, and Representatives for 
four years. The Presidents of the Provinces, 
corresponding in some degree to our State Gov¬ 
ernors, are appointed by the Emperor. Each 
Province has a Legislative Assembly, for local 
laws, taxation, and government. The Senators 
and Representatives of the General Assembly 
are chosen through the intervention of electors, 
as is the President of the United States, and 
the Provincial Legislators are selected by uni¬ 
versal suffrage. The press is free, and thero is 
no proscription on account of color. The Con¬ 
stitution is a most liberal document, and has to 
a great extent secured equality, justice, and 
uational prosperity. Nobility in Brazil is not 
hereditary, but reBts on merit. 

Brazil possesses cities lighted by gas every 
night, whether the moon shines or not, and 
otherwise well regulated; long lines of steam¬ 
ships, and the beginning of railways that are 
spreading from the sea-coast into the fertile 
interior. The defeat of the Brazilians in the 
Banda Oriental, though a seeming disgrace, 
was really a great blessing to the Empire; for 
it checked the thirst for military distinction 
which was springing up, and turned to civil 
pursuits the energies which might have been 
wasted in territorial aggrandizement or strug¬ 
gles for military glory. 

The Roman Catholic religion is the State re¬ 
ligion, but all other denominations have a right 
to worship God as they choose, whether public¬ 
ly or privately, provided only that it be in a 
building “ without steeples or bells.” The 
priests of Brazil are notoriously the most cor¬ 
rupt and;,immoral class of men in Brazil. They 
engage in no offices of charity, cure of souls, 
or care of sick; but, if the priest be of an am¬ 
bitious turn of mind, he becomes a candidate 
for the Chamber of Deputies, perhaps secures 
a seat in the Senate, and there he will pour out 
more eloquence in ore rotundo Lusitanian than 
he has ever delivered from the pulpit. 

The church advertises its festas in the daily 
newspapers, and tradesmen also are not slow 
in displaying ecclesiastical wares. Here is a 
specimen: 

“ Notice to the Illustrious Preparers of the 
Festival of the Holy Spirit .—In the Rua dos 
Ourives, No. 78, may be found a beautiful as¬ 
sortment of Holy Ghosts, at eighty cents each; 
smaller sizes, without glories, at forty cents; 
silver Holy Ghosts, with glories, at six dollars 
and a half per hundred ; ditto, without glories, 
three dollars and a half; Holy Ghosts of tin, 
resembling silver, seventy-five cents per hun¬ 
dred.” 

In brief, Brazil, in the point de vue relig- 
ieuse, is one great mass of ignorance and super¬ 
stition. 

Among the hospitals of the capital—which 
are numerous, and extended in their benevo¬ 
lent offices—are a number belonging to differ¬ 
ent.brotherhoods. These fraternities are not 
unlike the beneficial societies of England and 
the United States, though on a more extended 
scale. The foundling hospital is largely patron¬ 
ized, and the infant blacks, if they survive, are 
free. Within the city of Rio and suburbs, 
there are about fifty churches and chapels, gen¬ 
erally among the finest edifices of the country. 
Nothing like regular preaching is known in any 
part of the country. 

Lotteries are encouraged by the State, and, 
as a consequence, private gambling is not un¬ 
common. Beggars in the country ride on horse¬ 
back, and receive none the less charity than if 
they trudged from door to door. 

Slavery in Brazil is a subject of great interest 
and hopefulness. Color is not recognised as a 
basis of civil rights, and hence the black, once 
free, may rise to a position from which in the 
United States he is debarred. Everything is 
in favor of freedom in Brazil, and such are the 
facilities for the slave to emancipate himself, 
and when emancipated to rise to higher posi¬ 
tions than the mere free black, that Mr. Fletcher 
does not hesitate to say that Slavery will be ex¬ 
tinguished, or in its decadence, before another 
half century has passed. The largest printing 
office in Rio is owned and managed by a mulat¬ 
to. In the colleges and schools there is no 
distinction of color, and in society only the 
slightest possible prejudice exists. 

The Brazilians make much of home and the 
family. Family fetes and birthdays are cele¬ 
brated with enthusiasm. In the city residences 
the stables are upon the first floor, the parlor, 
alcoves, and kitchen, on the second. In the 
parlors you may always expect to find a cane- 
bottomed sofa at one end, and three or four 
chairs arranged in precise parallel rows to the 
middle of the room. City residences are gloomy, 
but suburban residences are beautiful in the 
extreme. Pianos abound, and both sexes be¬ 
come adept performers. Thalberg triumphed 
at Rio de Janeiro before coming to the United 
States. The manners of the Brazilian ladies 
are good and their carriage graceful. The 
mother almost invariably gives her child to a 
black to be nursed. The young girl’s educa¬ 
tion is finished at thirteen or fourteen. The 
matrons generally wax wondrous broad in a 
few years, owing probably to their want of out¬ 
door exercise, for the use of stimulants is rare 
and vulgar. The lower order of females (ped¬ 
lars, blacks, &c.) carry their infants somewhat 
after the manner of Indian squaws, only with 
the infant a trifle lower down, and tied in a 
way to make it bandy-legged for life. Cows 
are the milk-carts, but adulteration is not there¬ 
fore unknown, though it may be prevented, 
which is more than we can say. Every lady 
makes her own dresses, or at least cuts them 
out. The order of meals is not essentially dif¬ 
ferent from that prevailing here. 

Education in Brazil is rapidly improving. 
Even now, the various schools and academies 
furnish the means for a more than respectable 
culture, and public interest is taken in the 
means of educational improvement. 

Mr. Fletcher draws attention to the commerce 
of Brazil, and justly blames the slowness and 
want of foresight in our Government, which 
are enabling the British, French, and almost 
every important continental nation, so far to 
surpass us in trade with this growing nation, 
when we have all the advantages of geographi¬ 
cal contiguity. Will it be believed that oar 
letters to Brazil go to Liverpool, thence to 
Southampton and the Continent, and thence to 
Brazil, a distance of nine thousand miles, when 
they might go and pass over only 3,9601 The 
intemperance of Lieut. Maury’s letters has 
made it impossible to negotiate a treaty with 
Brazil. We receive her staples duty free, while 
all we export to Brazil is heavily taxed. Litera¬ 
ture and the sciences are patronized in Brazil 
far more than one would expect. The Emperor 
is himself a well-read man, and skilled in the 


Of the bipeds and quadrupeds, the birds and 
the beasts, whioh Mr. Fletcher saw in his ex¬ 
cursion over Brazil, and so entertainingly de¬ 
scribes we have no room to say more. The 
natural fruits, trees, and agricultural products of 
the country, the appearance of the abundant 
vegetation, the nature of the very salubrious 
climate, the topography of Brazil, we must 
neglect for the same reason. The descriptions 
of the provinces and of their principal towns 


constitute the greater and perhaps the most in- every day. Those who do not understand the 
foresting part of the book. We have confined philosophy of mind, and who believe that every 
ourselves mostly to his descriptions of the individual stands on the same dead-level plat- 
capital and its inhabitants, as being quite as form, often wonder why John or James, Susan 
indicative of the character, attainments, and or Eliza, do not gat along better in the world, 
especially the prospects of the whole people. | They overlook the diversity of gifts, the dif- 
. The authors have compared the Empire not ! ferent mental state of parties, and proceed to 
with England and the United States, but with write them down as “ good for nothing, worth- 
other countries of the New World, which have less, shiftless creatures,” and coming to an 
been peopled by the Latin race. This is plain- end, “ the Lord only knows what.” How often 
ly the only just basis of comparison, and the do we hear this remark, and how often do we 
remembrance of it is the key to the book. But see its sad and chilling effect.” 

in a comparison of Brazil»even with our own -.- 

more, highly favored country, we should be The Age op Seeds.- The fact that age adds 
without cause for great severity of j udgment, va fo e t0 seeds may be perfectly familiar to agri- 
if we remember that Braztl has only enjoyed culturists, but it is new to us. A gentleman 
the short space of thirty-five years for the great in this city is in the habit of saving melon seeds 
object of establishing her character as au in- until they are six or seven years old, and main- 
dependent nation. National renovation is not tains with entire confidence, that, in conse- 
the work of a day ; but when we consider how quence, they germinate more readily, and orig- 
speedily Brazil has broken off the bonds that foate more prolific plants. This theory has re¬ 
ave confined her for centuries; how she has cently received striking confirmation in France, 
advanced from degrading colonial servitude to In 1852, as we learn from the Paris correspond- 
a high position among nations; how earnest is ent of the New York Times, a few grains of 
her desire for improvement ; how flourishing wheat were discovered in the tombs of some 
are her finances; how rapidly the means of ancient mummies found in the south of France, 
educahon are advancing; how creditable is her supposed to have been two thousand years old. 
youtmul literature; how free and tolerant her They were planted, and produced the astonish- 
Government—there is no ground for despair, fog amount of 1,200 grains to one. The Gov- 
and we may yet hope to see her, under the ment assumed charge of the matter, and since 
enlightened rule of Don Pedro II, taking that that, the product has been magnified in such an 
place among the nations, of which her abund- immense proportion, that the Minister of Agri- 
ant resources, her situation, and her past, alike culture is now enabled to distribute large quan- 
prophesy. _______ tities over the empire, with instructions from 

SLAVERY IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK Government farm as to the best mode of 

_ ' cultivation. 

Through the Lemmon case, just argued in Il; is suggested that the immense productive- 
our First Judicial District, the “National De- ness of ™js wheat is owing to the long rest of 
mocracy ” has delivered its Laws and its Politics tlie aeed - We imagine that it would be hard 
respecting Slavery in the State of New York. to fin<i sufficient cause in any other direction. 
In the lengthy argument of Charles O’Conor', Ifc °P en8 a ver yfine field for speculation and in- 
pleading for Virginia and for the right of prop- 1 uir y i and if an 7 of our readers have facts bear- 
erty in man, the following points were deliber- la f u P on the subject, we should like to get hold 
ately taken, and boldly maintained. The free of them.—Springfield Republican. 

men of New York can see the condition to - - 1 x 

which “Democracy” is determined to bring IMPORTANT TO DEALERS IN 
the Empire State: 

“The ancient general or common law of this MATCHESi 

State authorized the holding of negroes as IT1HE undersigned wish to inform the public that they 
slaves therein. The Judiciary never had any A have at all times in store, at 
constitutional power to annul, repeal, or set 106 UNION STREET, BOSTON 
aside, this law. ’ 

“The Judiciary never had power to annul, ___ __'*!? e al ° ck of 

repeal, or set aside, the slave law of this State, BOX, BLOCK, AND CARD MATCHES, 

which we have shown existed with the sanction Superior io those of any other manufacture, ana i 

of the Legislature prior to the Revolution. p Beln^hloidesf ™L°t evn^S-S' 

“The Judicial department has no right to 
declare Negro Slavery to be contrary to the ofet extra inducement* to purchasers, 
law of nature, or immoral, or unjust, or to take gP 

any measure, or to introduce any policy, for the 505 BY AM, PEARSON, CARLTON, & 
suppression ot it, founded on any such ideas. __ - _ _ 

inEn^andT^ZrSSL^IrOTTsfote TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS W 
of the Union, a law, by any name, thus outlaw- BY THE FIRST OF SEPTEMI 

ing Slavery. The common law of all these 

countries has always regarded it as the basis of IMPORTANT PROSPECTUS, 

individual rights. TEE PEARL OF TEE PRES! 

&&12Z “• “* -■ 

from the dictates of pure benevolence, in hold- * or CTer 2/ Age and Class, for every Famil 
ing negroes in a state of Slavery. Person. 

“ Negroes, alone and unaided by the guard- THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A PERIOD! 
ianship of another race, cannot sustain a civili- No Re.mndin« roguired-no Pastas > 

zed social state. M „ ... ^ b 

“ Who shall deny the claim of the intellects X semby mail*, unroJL^ 
al white race to its compensation for the men- ibexes ami introductions io its several 

tal toil of governing and guiding the negro la- pfatTs* ’in everyTiumbe? elS ° U S coloFed prints ’ 0 
borer ? WANTED-Good Agents, in ail cities and tow 

“ It follows, that in order to obtain the meas- ££$25 

nre of reasonable personal enjoyment, and of tunity of doing good and gening good ever offered 

usefulness to himself and others, for which he - 

is adapted by nature, the negro must remain STOCKTON’S EDITION 

in a state of pupilage, under the government of of the 

some other race. AUTHORIZED VERSION 

“Every American citizen is bound by the of ,he 

Constitution of the United States to regard NEW TESTAMENT 
Slavery as being free from any moral taint , m paragraph form; 

Union shall uphold it. chiefly compiled from 

“ The State <> e New York cannot restrain « Townsend’s Chronological Arrangemt 

A CITIZEN OP THE UNITED STATES FROM PASSING aad accompanied by 

through HER territory WITH HIS SLAVES Critical, Historical, and Analytical Inti 
The general doctrinesyof the Court ra Dred tions to its Books 

Scott’s case mnst be maintained, their alleged originally prepared by the 

novelty notwithstanding .”—Albany Journal. rev. THOMAS Hartwell HORNE, D. 

* “ Author of the “ Introduction to the Critical Stuo 

. The Scarcity op Specie. —In the United Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures” 

States, we produce a yearly supply of gold to And now revised, corrected, and brought down 
the value of sixty millions of dollars. It is present time, by 

computed that the amount of the precious Samuel prideaux tregelles, ll. 
metals in the country is equivalent to two hun- °f“ Remarks on the Printed Text of the Gre 

dred and seventy millions of dollars. Yet, , , , _ , ■ [ 

strange to say, we are in want of coin for the E™elegant"VSe'oTmh 
ordinary operations of trade; and all the banks turcs. 

have suspended the payment of their debts, on Forming in whole a most interesting and vi 
the pretence of an inadequate supply of specie, of the 1 people. ° r lc 1118 rucnon an P ro 101 a con 
Apparently this is a very singular State of Regular publication to commence (D. V) Sep 
affairs, but in point of fact the mystery is sue- 

ceptlble Of an easy explanation. In virtue of 150 or 160 pages, appear ing every ten day? or two 
an incontestable principle of political economy, as lhe wh p le b ? llie ® 5 °? lillg in °S $ 

a sound currency ip always driven out of circu- panp^d™ 6 ’ Cems a art ’ ° r ’ 9 *° r 1116w 10 ' 
lation by a depreciated currency. The multi- The First Number, Matthew, with index. In 
plication of banks, and the infinite use of their 

circulation during the last few years, in a great wi'l be forwarded, posi paid, io any person disp. 
measure superseded the necessity of any other “ ct an A S ent > for 10 oents a “py. or thre « 
currency; and of course the precious metals “persons interested will please send immediaiel] 
were exported to’points where they were in First Number; and, liking ibis, ibey will be prepi 
greater demand. Hence the comparative scar- fu f g e r r s ° a ^ a „ dcm Mently expected, 
city Of specie in the United States. In lllus- It is thought no exaggeration to call this 
tration of this theory, we may mention the fact THB PERIODICAL OF PERIODIC^ 

ed itself in New York, instantly the current and tl18 6L0RY of the PRESS - . 

turned, and gold and silver began to pour into e££dic!d 

the country from Europe. street, one door below Sixth, north side. 

And this would have continued to be the ImaXp ork Tra 

case, but for the action of the banks. As they dereTfhrattgh an 0 yhoo^eUe l r! , * W °" ™ a 
created the scarcity of coin in the first instance tPuMskus inserting the above Prospectus, w 
by the undue expansion of their currency, so withrab 

again they arrested the importation of the numbers according to their continued interest.; 
precious metals by the suspension of specie Address „ T . 

payment, which still farther depreciated their uijmi.mim iIdLT a ’i 1,- 

notes, and discourages the demand for gold e , cs ’ * a e P 1 

and silver. The tide has turned again, and the AGENTS, 

precious metals are now befog exported to t0 n_H. v" Dogen?°2i e, Conih’illT cinefnnati—V 
Europe. The last steamer—the Fulton—car- Seoit, West Fourih street. 

ried away $51,000. It is evident that, under- 

the present system of suspension, matters will If |§ NOT A DYE. 

only grow worse. —Richmond South. - 

. MRS. S. A.ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR REST 

A Remarkable Story. —We take the follow- rt Ray-h aired, bald, or persons with disease 
ing from the Walkulla (Fla.) Times of the 14th or BCal Ps «a.d the following, and judge of 
inst., and give it to our readers for what it is CaS ' vvronATOii 
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TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS WANT¬ 
ED BY THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 

IMPORTANT PROSPECTUS. 

TEE PEARL OF TEE PRESS. 

The Purest Brilliant of Blessing and Beauty! 

For every Age and Class, for every Family and 
Person. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A PERIODICAL. 


OAK HALL CLOTHING HOUSE. 

Gentlemen’s, Youth’s, and Little Children’s 
READY-MADE CLOTHING, 
FURNISHING GOODS, &o., 

WHOLESALE AND BEX AIL. 

Onr custom depanme in is supplied with an extensive 
assortment of CLOTHS, DOESKINS, CAS9IMF.RES. 
VESTINGS,&c., with every facility for the faithful and 
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THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 

A STATISTICAL VIEW 
THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER, & CO., 

32 & 34 North street, Boston, Mass . 

WANTED. 

A GENTS WANTED, in every town, village, an 
city, throughout the United Slates, to engage ill 


12 mo. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. Post¬ 
age 10 cents. 

r r any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 
the South, andTFreedom for the North. let them read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 


dispassionately at this array of figures, and see what the) 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, that 
speakB of tins work: 

“This Imle book contains a vast amount ot information 
respecting the comparative condition of the slaveholdini 
and nou-slavaUolding States, as to territory, population 


H. E. L. SAWIN & CO., 

m _ Charlestown, M ass. * 

ALBANY MANUAL LABOR UNIVER¬ 
SITY. 

rpHIS Institution, founded upon the principle of equal 
X and exact justice to all, without regard to Bex or 
color ts doing a good work in Southern Ohio and the 
neighboring slave States, on the subject of human rights 
and the reforms of the age. Here young men and women 
may acquire a thorough education, at n very moderate 


the pupils. All are required to attend worship on the 
Sabbath at some church, (the church of their choice,) and 


tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on every 
page. It contains just the kind of information that should 
l be more generally known in all sections of the country. 
We hope there will be a public demand for thousands of 
copies.’’ L. CLEPHANE, 


J. CABLE, PrincipaL 


ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 

Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 
Leavenworth City, Kansas, 
cchange and Land Warrants bought and sold; money 
ived on deposit; Real Estate bought and sold on 


FIVE THOUSAND 

A GENTS WANTED-To sell three New and Une¬ 
qualled Inventions, wanted and selling everywhere. 
My agents have cleared over SsO.COO on them. Diploma, 


POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol¬ 
ume, 12mo; doth; illustrated; price *1.25; postage 24 

Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One vo!> 

urao,12mo; cloth; price 81.25; postage 21 cents 
A History of the Slavery Question, from 1787 

to the present day, as exhibited by Official Public Doc- 


I N flexible cloth covei 
sent by mai], unrpile 


STOCKTOH’S EDITION 


NEW TESTAMENT, 

■IN PARAGRAPH FORM,' 

WITH COPIOUS INDEXES, 

chiefly compiled from 

u Townsend's Chronological Arrangement” 


REV. TgOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, D. D., 
Author of the u Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
And now revised, corrected, and brought down to the 


E VERY number embellished with two or more of Nel¬ 
son’s elegant colored “ Bible Viewsf or other pic- 


j tne whole by the coming in of t 
cents a Part; or, $5 for tne who 


A great demand is confidently expected. 

It is thought no exaggeration to call this 

THE PERIODICAL OF PERIODICALS 1 
The GEM, the FLOWER, the STAR, the BEAUTY, 
and the GLORY of the PRESS. 

The best place to procure the Work is at the Publisher's Of¬ 
fice—The Bible, Tract , and Periodical Office— 535 Arch 

No copies left on sale anywhere: ilipugh the Trade will 


IT IS MTU DYE. 

MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER. 


POLITICAL FACTS FOR. THE PEOPLE. 
Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol¬ 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; 
postage 24 cents. 

From Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Independent, February 23 
Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ex- 
post of the economical view of this subject which 
has ever appeared; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His style is simple, natural, 
and graphic ; and he is so far from Doing carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with go 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen¬ 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to hav¬ 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
half of the night to read it. 

Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 

volume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 
1787 to the Present Day, as exhibited by Offi¬ 
cial Public Documents; the Denates, Yeas and 
Nays, and Acts of Congress ; Presidents’ Mes¬ 
sages and Proclamations; the Laws of the 
Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of the 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Represen tatires, &c. 
Price 50 cents; cloth 75 ; postage 10 cents. 

This work affords a thorough and impartial 
view of the whole subject, especially in its bear¬ 
ings upon Kansas —e.very important document 
being given complete, in its official form—and 
constitutes an invaluable storehouse of facts for 
the use of the people, aud ®f politicians of every 
party. 

The Duty of the American Scjiolar to Pol¬ 
itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5,1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Price 25 oents; 
postage free. 

The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 
Esq. Contents. —Our Parties and Politics ; the . 
Yestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy; Annexation ; “ America for Amer¬ 
icans ; ” Should we fear the Pope ? The Great 
Question; Northern or Southern, whioh ? Kan¬ 
sas must be Free. Price $1.26; postage 16 
cents. 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San¬ 
born. Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents ; post¬ 
age 10 cents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 
done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
the hands of every voter, and, our word for it, 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
i860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look 
calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
and see what they portend. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Bos¬ 
ton, thus speaks of this work : 

“ This little book contains a vast amount of 
information respecting the comparative condition 
of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
as to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu¬ 
cation, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cost 
a great deal of laborious research, and it certain¬ 
ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 
every page. It contains just the kind ofinforma- 
tion that should be mors generally known in all 
sections of the country. We hope there will be 
a public demand for thousands of copies.” 

All orders should be addressed to 

L. OLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, JD. C. 


facts for the use of the people, and of politicians of every 
party. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Politic* 
and the Times. Au Oration delivered by George W. 
Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5,1850, before the Literary 
Societies qf Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn 

The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, Esq. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

AND 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
Great Inducements to Subscribe! 

Cost reduced 50 to 75 per cent. 

L EONARD SCOTT A CO., Now York, continue to re¬ 
publish the following British Periodicals, vij: 

I. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Chnrch.) 

*. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great polit¬ 
ical patliesof Great Britain—Whig. Tory, ami Radical— 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the most profound Writers on Science, Litera¬ 
ture, Morality, and Religion,they stand, as they ever have 
stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being considered 
indispensable to the scholar and the professional man, 
while to the intelligent reader of every class they furnish 
a more correct and satisfactory record of the current lit- 


For all four of the Reviews 
For Blackwood’s Magazine - 
For Blackwood and three Reviews - 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 


The postage to any part of the United Stat 
but twenty-four cents a year for“Blaekwoo 


Splendid Offers for 1856 and 1857, Together. 

Unlike the more ephemeral Magazines of the day, these 
Periodicals lose fittle by age. Hence, a full year of the 
lumbers (with no omissions) lor 1850 may be regarded 


3. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals 


LEONARD SCOTT ^ CO^, ^ 
NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLEGE. " '. 

T HIS Institution is located at McGrawvillo. Cortland 
county, New York. McGrawville is a quiet and 


It is designed by the Trustees that this Institution shall 
be excelled by no Institution in the country, m advanta¬ 
ges to obtain a thorough and practical education. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S ZYLOBALSAMUM, 

“ A friend informs ns of the following occur- j* DTssP'for "fd Wilh 

rence, which is reported to have taken place extantf beinl often efficacious itfeases'^ofhuiyJaliingj 
recently at Attapulgus, Georgia. A gentleman &c-, without the Restorer. 

who had received a considerable sum of money REV. II. V. DEGEN, Editor Guide to Holiness: “We 
was compelled to go from home, leaving his .pkesIdENtV.' h “atom'll. D„ Murfreesborough, 
Wife alone in the house, situated some distance Tenn.: « MotwitW&nding irregular use, the falling off 

from any other dwelling. Towards evening, of hair ceased, and my gray looks restored to original 

two negroes entered the house and demanded J. „ 

-I ,r„ u. ,1.. „„„„„ .... .i,.... , REV. S. B. MORLEY, Aiueoorouen, Massachusetts: 

of the lady the money, or they would take her ■< lt ha9 changed the ‘crown of glory 1 belonging to old 

life. Being a woman of great coolness, she men, to the original hue of youth,” &c. 
saw at ones that it would be useless to attempt REV. M. THACHE R, (10 years of age, Pitcher, Chenan- 
lo evade the demand; so she produced the fs°hotffinglikeadye'” ifcc Wy imit * 3 U ° W r “ 3tored ’ il 
money, and gave it to them. The negroes then RKV a T . wood,’M iddletown, New York: “My 
remarked that, as supper was nearly ready, own hair, and that of another of iny family, has greatly 
they would stay and eat with her. She told 'hickem d, where almost bajd," &e. 
them to be seated, until she got it ready. The McKEE, New York city, recommends 

woman had a vial of strychnine in her cupboard, R ‘ ; V. w. PORTBUS, Stanwich, Connecticut: “ It has 
and, in sweetening their coffee, managed to pat met my most sanguine expectations,” &c. 
a dose of the poison in their cups. They REV. J; F. GRISWOLD, Washington, New Hamp- 
drank, and in a few moments were dead. The |^ re: Ieall >' efficaoioa3 in storing the hair,” 

neighbors were called in, and the negroes dis- REV G m. SPRATT, Lewisburgh, Pennsylvania: 
covered to be white men m disguise—near “ We can and tlo cheerfully recommend it,” &c. 
neighbors and friends of her husband, who had RE y: c h a J ) le ? l ® r ^ §^ lil Carolina: “ Tlie 

known of his receiving the money and his ab- REV “'^mGs’ New Hamp. 

sence. ______ shire: “ We think very- highly of -your preparation," 

Success in Life.— There is a wonderful ”j ed \ofind m ^Ihr'tumas whin I was “ai™” 
amount of truth in the following, and parents f 8 ° a my ^ um aB w en was young ’ 

should ponder when giving advice to their sons rev. C. M. CLINCK, Lewisburgh, Pennsylvania: “ It 
as to their occupation in life. Success would has stopped my hair falling; and caused a new 
attend.them in the one path, and failure in the R ^ v ° f’FRiNK, Cha.auque county, New York: “I am 
° uni , satisfied, atfthrecommend it® 

“We often see men who seem to have the REV. D. MORRIS, Gross Ri-ver, New York: “It is the 
Fates against them. Their business and un best preparation extant.” 

dertakings mildew, and they struggle, struggle, R ?, v ' 'y Il k l1am SUTTER, Editor Mother’s Magazine, 
struggle, going through life like a drowning w ° r W list, hut if not convinced, 

man, clutcnxng in his extremities after some- trv it. 

thing, that he may renew his hold on life. We export these preparations to Europe even, and 
Others are marked by brooding care; their ‘he^are^uperseding all others there as well as m the 
countenances are plowed deeply by the furrows It does not soil or stain. Sold by all the principal whole- 
of anxiety, and premature old age creeps upon aal ® a “j* retail merchants in the United States, Cuba, or 

them, stealing away their vigor of mind and ana a „________ 

elasticity of limb. Much of our success and DEPOT, 355 BKQOME STREET, NEW YORK, 

happiness depends upon our business or pur- Where address all letters and inquiries. 

suits befog adapted to our taste and our mental E5* S® m ® dealers^®, to sejl articles instead of this, on 
conformation. llr’terms 7 and k ?nffirma5o?1 1L Grimlne'iJ^gneA^Mr^s' 

“ Take a delicate organization and a mind Akita), writtenin ink! Beware of countefleits.’ 655 ' 

attuned to the influences of the beautiful, whose ---— -■ mti - 

ideals are perfect harmony, sketched with the TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS, 

artistic skill which knows no defect or blemish, « retired clergyman, restored io health in a 
Set it to work amid the drudgery and dirt of a A few days, after many years of great nervous suffer- 
grocery store, and the man will be turned off JOHN 

in less than a month’s time as a good for noth- M. DAGNALL, No. 1s0 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. V. 

ing fellow. So those of coarse and rough ma- - 

terials—place them out of their appropriate HENRY M. WHITNEY, 

sphere, and they will fail. The truth that each T>OOKSF.LLF,R and Stationer, Post Office Building, 
individual has an adaptedness to fill well only JD Honolulu, Oahu, H. I. 
the station for which his talents or mental 


The Battle for Freedom not yot Won. 

A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. \ 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS-iSSe 


Rooms can also be Itatf for those who wish to board 


rTAVING received, since the o)oso of the Campaign 
II numerous requests forcompiete setso'flhe Speeches 
I mil Documents issued by the Republican Association I 


Teacher s’ Department. 


Federal Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are Sec branches usuall; 

Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. date those who’ 

Kansas in 1856. A complete History of the Outrages ii WinterTerm, to 
Kansas, not embraced in the Kansas Committee Reporl jh the summer. 
By an Officer of the Commission. Lectures will 

Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judgr Faculty, on the g 
Foot. of communieatin 

Organization of the Free State Government in Kansae. est ihemselven in 
and Inaugural AddresB of Gov. Robinson. enter the class. 

The Fugttive Slave Bill of!850. John O Porter, o 

LEWIS OLEPHANE, 

Secretary Republican Association, National ,“,15Vv 

— Era Office, Washington, D.C. attenueo io. 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


Academic Department. 


TO NERVOUS- SUFFERERS. 

A RETIRED CLERGYMAN, restored to healtl 
few days, after many years of great nervous i 


HENRY M. WHITNEY, 


Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Lon who do not wish to pursue either of the courses in t£ 
don Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Edinburg! Collegiate Department. Those completing this cours 
Magazine, (Monthly,) wil1 receive an Academic diploma. 

Commence with North British for Nov., 1856 Collegiate Department, 

and the other Reviews and Blackwood for The course of study in this Department is designed! 

.Tan.. 1867. bc Very thorough; so arranged as to make, saperic 


Postage (which should be paid qui 
on the four Reviews and Blaekwoor 
in the United States, only eighty cents 


addressed to LEONARD G. CALKINS, President, o 

B OOK, Pamphlet, and Job Printing, neatly executed by Prof. A. SMITH, Cor. Secretary. Address McGrawville 
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